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A HISTORY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION IN CHINA 


TSUEN-HSUIN TSIEN 


LASSIFICATION is a map of human 

( knowledge which provides a pan- 
oramic view of man’s thought 

and experience and in which the intellec- 
tual achievements and tendencies of a 
given period or region will be reflected. 
Its history, consequently, runs parallel 
with the development of human thought, 
in spite of geographical and cultural dif- 
ferences. If the classification of knowl- 
edge in the West begins with Plato and 
Aristotle, their contemporaries and the 
earlier philosophers in the East have also 
contributed a great part to the theory 
and practice of classification. Even 
earlier than in the West, the systematic 
classification of books had reached a high 
phase of development in China. Chinese 
concepts and systems of classification, 
however, have been almost unknown to 
Western scholarship; not a single word is 
said about them in such authorities as 
Bliss, Richardson, and Sayers. In much 
the same way, the Chinese contribution 
to the invention of printing was ignored 
in European works until about the pres- 
ent century, when it was acknowledged 
in the West by Hirth, Carter, and many 
others. A comprehensive study of the de- 
velopment of Chinese classification sys- 
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tems and their contribution to scholar- 
ship will undoubtedly add nourishment 
to the theory and history of knowledge in 
general and of classification in particular. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHINESE CLASSIFICATION 


No reliable documents are available to 
illustrate the origin of Chinese classifi- 
cation in antiquity. According to the 
traditional record, Confucius (551-479 
B.C.) was the first editor to compile the 
literary records of his time into six books, 
namely, the Book of Changes, the Book 
of Documents, the Book of Poetry, the 
Book of Rituals, the Book of Annals, and 
the Book of Music. These six books, later 
given official recognition as classics, were 
produced at various periods by different 
authors. They dealt with philosophy, 
government, literature, sociology, his- 
tory, and art, respectively. Because of 
their extremely heterogeneous nature 
and the specialization of subjects in each 
book, the six books are considered a sys- 
tematic organization of the knowledge of 
their time. Though some modern scholars 
doubt that Confucius personally edited 
any of these works, nevertheless the 
corpus of the Six Classics is a distinct ex- 
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ample of the classification of knowledge 
in China. The Chinese concepts of clas- 
sification, also, have been embodied in 
some of these classics. For example, a 
triad classification of heaven, earth, and 
man as the basic elements of natural 
phenomena appears in the Book of 
Changes; and the Six Arts, Six Virtues, 
and Six Conducts as a pedagogic order of 
learning are mentioned in the Chou Li, or 
“Ritual of Chou.”’ From the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. many Chinese philosophers and 
logicians have discussed classification. 
For instance, Chuang Tzi (365-290 B.c.) 
classified the “hundred philosophers” 
into seven schools, Hsiin Tzi (340-245 
B.C.) initiated the principle of “getting 
together by similarities and differentiat- 
ing by diversities,’ and other philoso- 
phers, including Han Fei Tzi (280-233 
B.c.) and Huai Nan Tzi (d. 122 B.c.), 
emphasized the origin and schools of 
knowledge. 

Bibliographic classification in China 
originated in the first century B.c., when 
a Confucian scholar devised an elaborate 
and systematic scheme in seven main di- 
visions. This seven fold scheme was fol- 
lowed by later bibliographers until the 
more influential fourfold classification 
was created during the third century. 
The four divisions of “Classics,” “‘Phi- 
losophy,” “History,” and “‘Belles-let- 
tres’ are to some extent similar to Fran- 
cis Bacon’s chart of learning in the seven- 
teenth century. Bacon’s three human 
faculties of memory, imagination, and 
reason produced his three main divisions 
of “History,” ‘“Poesy,’’ and ‘“Philoso- 
phy,” which are almost identical with the 
Chinese categories, except for the divi- 
sion of “Classics.” Another bibliogra- 
pher, Li Ch’ung, in the fourth century, 
inverted the order of the four divisions 
somewhat as W. T. Harris did in 1870 
with Bacon’s scheme, which has since be- 
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come the basis of modern Western classi- 
fication. Whether the Chinese classifica- 
tion had any influence on Bacon or Har- 
ris is unknown, but Bacon’s writings 
show some knowledge of China and an 
interest in it. References to the manufac- 
ture of paper and the use of Chinese 
characters, illustrating his theories of dis- 
covering and transmitting, are given in 
his Advancement of Learning, the Chinese 
method of making porcelain is mentioned 
in his Novum Organum and the use of 
ordnance in China in his essay Of Vicissi- 
tude of Things, and many other things 
Chinese are described in various parts of 
his works. His divisions of “Divine,” 
“Natural,’’ and “Human” under “Phi- 
losophy” have a possibly coincidental 
similarity to the triad theory of heaven, 
earth, and man in the Chinese classics. 
These facts imply that the Chinese con- 
cept and systems of classification may 
have been known to Bacon through pub- 
lished or personal information supplied 
by contemporary European travelers and 
missionaries to China. 

The order of ‘Classics,’ “History,” 
“Philosophy,” and ‘‘Belles-lettres” in the 
Chinese fourfold system has been fol- 
lowed by most bibliographers for more 
than fifteen hundred years. Many at- 
tempts have been made to revolt against 
the traditional seven fold and fourfold 
systems, but they have had little effect. 
Since contact with the West was estab- 
lished, modern scientific and technical 
knowledge has poured into China, and 
foreign classification systems, especially 
those of Dewey and the Library of Con- 
gress, have been introduced. However, 
these systems are not suitable for Chinese 
materials, while the antiquated Chinese 
plans have no provision for modern 
topics. In this situation, new systems 
have been worked out, more compatible 
with Chinese conditions and needs. The 
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following paragraphs will examine vari- 
ous bibliographic classification systems in 
China from ancient times down to the 
present, according to the main trends 
in Chinese classification. Within each 
grouping a chronological order is fol- 
lowed in order to give an idea of origin, 
development, and influence. 


THE SEVEN FOLD CLASSIFICATION 


Liu Hsin’s Seven Epitomes (26-6 B.c.). 
—Ancient Chinese records suffered great 
destruction in the burning of the books 
under the rule of the First Emperor in 
the year 213 B.c. All the Confucian 
classics, the histories, and the writings 
of various philosophers were given to the 
flames. This act of vandalism prompted, 
then, the restoration of ancient docu- 
ments under later rulers. During the 
reign of Ch’éng Ti (38-2 B.c.), of the 
Han dynasty, a large number of sur- 
viving books were recovered, and Liu 
Hsiang (80-8 B.c.), a supervising censor 
and then minister of state, was appointed 
to head a commission including a mili- 
tary scientist, an astrologer, a physician, 
and other specialists, to examine these 
materials. Liu was responsible for collat- 
ing the classics, philosophical works, and 
poetical writings. After a book had been 
examined, Liu would record the title and 
number of chapters and write a résumé to 
be presented to the emperor. Liu died in 
8 B.c. with his task unfinished. His son 
Liu Hsin (d. A.p. 23) succeeded him and 
completed the work. Being a distin- 
guished scholar of the Confucian clas- 
sics, Liu Hsin used his father’s plan as 
the basis of his arrangement of the books 
into seven categories known as the Ch’i 
Liieh, or “‘Seven Epitomes.”’ This scheme 
was composed of seven main classes and 
thirty-eight subdivisions, as follows: 


General Summary 
Classics 


Book of Changes 

Book of Documents 

Book of Poetry 

Book of Rituals 

Book of Annals 

Analects of Confucius 

Book of Filial Piety 

Classical philology 
Philosophy 

Confucianists 

Taoists 

Astrologists 

Legalists 

Logicians 

Mohists 

Diplomatists 

Syncretists 

Agriculturalists 

Novelists 
Poetry 

Prose poetry (in three parts) 

Miscellaneous styles 

Songs and ballads 
Military Science 

Tactics 

Terrain 

Negative and positive principles 

Strategy 
Science and Occultism 

Astronomy 

Chronology 

Law of five elements 

Divination 

Miscellaneous superstitions 

Geomancy 
Medicine 

Medical classics 

Pharmacology 

Sexology 

Longevity 

This work was started in 26 B.c. and 
presented to the Throne in 6 B.c., but 
final completion of the whole work took 
several more years. The systematic ar- 
rangement of the divisions and subdivi- 
sions of this scheme must have been 
based upon some theory of knowledge, 
and it reflects the state of scholarship 
during the time when Confucianism had 
begun to make its influence felt in China. 
The advancement of learning of the time 
is evidenced by the inclusion of such 
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headings as those for various philoso- 
phers and sciences and of such specific 
subjects as sexology and longevity. Ac- 
cording to various studies of this system, 
the division of ‘General Summary”’ was 
intended not as a class of books but rath- 
er as an introduction to the following six 
classes. This system as an independent 
work was lost at about the beginning of 
the tenth century. Later scholars have 
tried to reconstruct it by collecting frag- 
ments from other sources, but the recon- 
struction is far from complete. Since this 
is the earliest known classification system 
in China, Liu Hsin and his father must 
be given credit for laying the groundwork 
for Chinese bibliographic classification. 

Pan Ku’s modification (A.p. 58-82).— 
Though the Seven Epitomes was lost, the 
system was adopted and thus preserved 
by Pan Ku (A.D. 32-92), a great scholar 
and historian, in the bibliographical sec- 
tion of his famous History of the Former 
Han Dynasty. The history was started in 
A.D. 58 and completed in A.D. 82, and the 
bibliographical section must have been 
compiled during that period of twenty- 
five years. Basing his bibliography upon 
Liu Hsin’s Seven Epitomes, he recorded 
all the books in existence during and 
prior to the Former Han dynasty. He 
classified them under six divisions, name- 
ly, “Classics,” “Philosophy,” 
“Military Science,” “Science and Occult- 
ism,”’ and ‘“Medicine.”’ Except for the 
omission of the ‘General Summary,” the 
scheme reproduced Liu’s system with 
slight modification. Pan Ku preceded 
each class with a general summary, in- 
stead of putting the whole summary at 
the beginning of the complete work, and 
in other ways his method of classification 
differed somewhat from Liu’s. Pan Ku’s 
work was the first dynastic history and 
the first history to include a record of bib- 
liography. A Ch’ing scholar named Chin 
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Pang (1735-1801) declared: “The Bibli- 
ographical Section of the History of the 
Former Han Dynasty is the eyes of knowl- 
edge and the key to learning.” It has 
been considered most important be- 
cause Pan Ku initiated the national 
bibliography in China and established 
the seven fold system as a standard 
classification of Chinese books for several 
generations. His classification is the 
oldest extant system in China. 

Wang Chien’s Seven Reviews (A.D. 473). 
—The seven fold system devised by Liu 
Hsin was followed by later bibliogra- 
phers until the rival fourfold system was 
designed in the third century. The latter 
dominated Chinese classification for a 
long time and was adopted in many bib- 
liographies because it was officially 
authorized. But some bibliographers still 
felt that the authorized system of only 
four divisions was inadequate to cover 
the whole field of knowledge, and they 
privately used new systems with more 
divisions. A typical example is Wang 
Chien (452-489), an officer of the imperi- 
al archives in the Sung dynasty (420- 
479), who compiled an official catalog ac- 
cording to the fourfold system. He also 
wrote, in 473, a review of the national lit- 
erature, dividing it under seven headings, 
known as the Ch’i Chih, or “‘Seven Re- 
views.” His main divisions are as follows: 
Classics: Reviewing the six classics, philology, 

history, and biography 
Philosophy: Reviewing ancient and modern 

philosophers 
Literature: Reviewing poetry and prose poetry 
Military Science: Reviewing military works 
Magical Arts: Reviewing negative and positive 
principles, and divination 
Science: Reviewing medicine, astronomy, etc. 
Maps and Charts: Reviewing geographical works 
and pictures 
Appendix: Taoist and Buddhist works 


The main difference between the Seven 
Epitomes and the Seven Reviews is that 
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the latter omitted the “General Sum- 
mary” and added a new division, ““Maps 
and Charts.’ Besides this, Wang sug- 
gested an appendix for Taoist and 
Buddhist writings. Religious literature 
had flourished greatly since the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into China during the 
middle of the first century; it was neces- 
sary to make provision for this literature, 
which was placed in a supplement, prob- 
ably because of its nonorthodox nature. 
Since Wang’s system was lost a long time 
ago, its details are unknown, but from 
various records and commentaries on 
this system it seems to have followed the 
Seven Epitomes with few modifications. 

Juan Hsiao-hsii’s Seven Records (523). 
— About half a century later than Wang 
Chien, an independent scholar named 
Juan Hsiao-hsii (479-536) spent his 
whole life in the study of the classics, re- 
fusing many high official posts. He made 
extensive researches into the bibliogra- 
phies of previous dynasties and drew up 
in 523 a kind of summarized catalog of 
the national literature, digested under 
seven divisions known as the Ch’i Lu, or 
“Seven Records.”’ This system was lost 
after the thirteenth century, but the 
preface has been preserved in a literary 
collection entitled Kuang Hung Ming 
Chi. The seven divisions are recorded 
there as “Classics,” “History and Biog- 
raphy,” “Philosophers and Military Sci- 
ence,”’ “Literary Collections,” “Science 
and Occultism,”’ “Buddhism,” and “Tao- 
ism.” These are subdivided into fifty-five 
headings. This scheme is an improve- 
ment over the previous ones. In the first 
place, “History” is separated from 
“Classics” and set up as an independent 
division. Juan explained: 

Historical works were scarce during ancient 
times, so Liu put them under “Annals” in the 
division of “Classics.” Since historical and 
biographical materials today are even double 
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the number of classics, it is necessary to have a 
division separate from “Classics.” 


Second, military works have been incor- 
porated with philosophy. Third, maps 
and charts have been distributed and 
classified according to their subjects 
rather than by their form. Finally, two 
main divisions are given to Buddhism 
and Taoism, with Buddhism first, ac- 
cording to the importance of its influ- 
ence. It has been recognized that this 
system was a most progressive one, with 
detailed subdivisions adapted to current 
developments of scholarship. The bibli- 
ographical section of the History of the 
Sui Dynasty was based to some extent 
upon this scheme, especially the subdivi- 
sions. 

Hsti Shan-hsin’s Seven Groves (597) .— 
In the reign of Wén Ti (589-604), of the 
Sui dynasty, a scholar named Hsii Shan- 
hsin (558-618) was appointed a keeper of 
the national archives. He received a dis- 
tinguished education during his early 
years from his mother, who was imperial 
tutor to the queen. He cataloged the col- 
lection of the imperial library according 
to his own system, a modification of the 
Seven Records of Juan Hsiao-hsii, which 
he called the Ch’i Lin, or “Seven 
Groves.”’ Each of the classes was preced- 
ed by a prefatory note, and annotations 
were made after each work. Unfortunate- 
ly, this catalog has been lost. It was not 
recorded in any of the national bibliogra- 
phies of the following dynasties, except 
that some fragments can be seen in the 
biographical section of the History of the 
Sui Dynasty. Details of the system are 
not given, nor have the main divisions 
been recorded in available sources. 


THE FOURFOLD CLASSIFICATION 


Chéng Mo’s Medium Canon (235).—In 
the third century, while the seven fold 
classification was in high favor, the new 
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trend to fourfold classification was intro- 
duced. The first to devise such a scheme 
was Chéng Mo (213-280), an official cus- 
todian of the Wei imperial library, who 
compiled in 235 a catalog of the imperial 
collection known as the Chung Ching, 
or “Medium Canon.” In his fourfold 
scheme, books are listed under the fol- 
lowing categories: “Classics,”’ ‘*Philoso- 
phy,” “History,” and ‘“Belles-lettres.” 
This system, which was logically and 
systematically organized, introduced the 
fourfold classification of human knowl- 
edge which dominated Chinese _biblio- 
graphical thinking for many centuries. 
However, the main divisions of this new 
system were based upon those of the 
seven fold scheme. For example, “His- 
tory” is separated from “‘Classics’’ as an 
independent division; “Philosophy,” 
‘*Military Science,” “Science and Occult- 
ism,”’ and “‘Medicine”’ of the seven fold 
scheme are combined under ‘Philoso- 
phy” in the fourfold scheme. It may be 
said that the fourfold classification is less 
a practical arrangement than it is an ad- 
justment of the seven fold classification 
to a more logical sequence. 

Hstin Hsii’s New Register (279).—The 
fourfold classification was adopted by 
Hsiin Hsii (231-289) when he served as 
the official curator of the Chin imperial 
library. He was assisted by the scholar 
Chang Hua (232-300) in cataloging the 
imperial collection, including many bam- 
boo documents discovered in an old Wei 
tomb. He completed in 279 a new catalog 
known as the //sin Pu, or “New Regis- 
ter.’’ He used the first four characters of 
the ten ‘Celestial Stems” in his order of 
arrangement. The scheme is as follows: 
Chia: The six classics, and philology 
I: Ancient and modern philosophers, military 

science, mathematics, and divination 
Ping: History, anecdotes, state documents, and 

miscellaneous writings 
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Ting: Poetry, eulogies, and documents found 
in the old Wei tombs 

Modern scholars are in doubt as to 
whether the four characters chia, i, ping, 
and ting were used as a notation or as 
headings for the divisions, since the origi- 
nal work has been lost. It is assumed that 
the characters served to mark the divi- 
sions, while the headings have been lost. 
Thus Hsiin Hsii appears to have been the 
first man in China to adopt a notation in 
a bibliographical classification. 

Li Ch’ung’s Catalog of Four Divisions 
(345-357).—Although the foundation of 
the time-honored fourfold classification 
had been laid down previously, its logical 
order in the modern form was established 
by Li Ch’ung, the official editor of the 
Eastern Chin dynasty (317-420). When 
he compiled the Catalog of Four Divi- 
sions between 345 and 357, he changed 
the order of the second and third divi- 
sions and made the scheme as follows: 

Chia: Classics 

I: History 

Ping: Philosophy 

Ting: Poetry 
The History of the Chin Dynasty says: 
“The fourfold scheme was very system- 
atically organized; it will be adopted as a 
permanent system by the imperial li- 
brary.’’ Since then, the four divisions of 
“Classics,” “History,’’ ‘“Philosophy,”’ 
and ‘‘Belles-lettres’’ have been adopted 
in China by the makers of bibliographies 
for more than fifteen hundred years. At 
least fourteen official catalogs following 
this system closely were compiled during 
the Southern and Northern dynasties 
(420-589). 

The fourfold classification adopted for 
official bibliographies (618-1911).—The 
fourfold system adopted for the official 
bibliographies of the successive dynasties 
has become a main trend in the develop- 
ment of Chinese classification. The first 
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to employ the fourfold system in an offi- 
cial dynastic history was Chang-sun Wu- 
chi (d. 659), who compiled in 656, under 
imperial auspices, the bibliographical 
section of the History of the Sui Dynasty. 
He arranged all titles under the four divi- 
sions of “Classics,” ‘““History,”’ “Philoso- 
phy,” and “Belles-lettres.”” This order 
was the same as that of Li Ch’ung’s 
scheme, but two appendices for Taoism 
and Buddhism were added, as by Wang 
Chien in his Seven Reviews in 473. 
Though the main divisions of this system 
were fourfold, most of the subdivisions 
were incorporated from the seven fold 
systems. This has been regarded by later 
bibliographers as a very important step 
toward the standardization of Chinese 
classification. Since the seventh century 
there have been five dynastic histories, 
the new and old History of the T’ang Dy- 
nasty, History of the Sung Dynasty, His- 
tory of the Ming Dynasty, and Draft His- 
tory of the Ch’ing Dynasty. In each of 
these, the bibliographical section follows 
the traditional fourfold classification. 
Though there are slight changes in the 
subdivisions, the main divisions are all 
invariably arranged in the order of “‘Clas- 
sics,”’ “History,” “Philosophy,” and 
“Belles-lettres.”’ 

Classification of the Four Treasuries 
(1773-1782).—The fourfold system was 
not fully standardized in its modern form 
until the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the Sst k’u ch’iian shu, or “‘Com- 
plete Collection of Four Treasuries,”’ and 
an annotated catalog of it were compiled 
between 1773 and 1782. For about ten 
years, more than two thousand scholars 
worked under the editorship of Chi Yiin 
(1724-1805) with the assistance of three 
other specialists, each of them taking 
charge of one of the four divisions. This 
collection, comprising 36,275 volumes, 
was bound in uniform size and in four 
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colors: green for classics, red for history, 
blue for philosophy, and brown for liter- 
ature. The annotated catalog included 
10,254 works, which were arranged under 
four main divisions and subdivided into 
ninety-nine classes and subclasses. The 
whole scheme, as a standard system, is 
reproduced as follows: 


Classics 
Book of Changes 
Book of Documents 
Book of Poetry 
Book of Rituals (7)! 
Book of Annals 
Book of Filial Piety 
Classics in general 
Four Books 
Sacred music 
Classical philology (3)! 
History 
Dynastic histories 
Annals 
Topical records 
Separate histories 
Miscellaneous histories 
Official documents (2)! 
Biographies (5)! 
Historical records 
Contemporary records 
Chronography 
Geography (10)! 
Official repertories (2)! 
Institutions (6)! 
Bibliographies (2)! 
Historical criticism 
Philosophy 
Confucianists 
Military science 
Legalists 
Agriculturalists 
Medicine 
Astronomy and Mathematics (2)! 
Occultism (9)! 
Fine Arts (4)! 
Repertories of science, etc. (4)! 
Miscellaneous writers (6)! 
Encyclopedias 
Novelists (3)! 
Buddhism 
Taoism 


1 This class is subdivided; the number of sub- 
divisions follows in parentheses. 
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Belles-lettres 

Elegies of Ch’u 

Individual collections 

General anthology 

Literary criticism 

Songs and drama (4)! 
Though this system was inclusive enough 
for old Chinese materials, it has received 
many criticisms from the modern biblio- 
graphical point of view. First, the whole 
scheme is too brief to control a collection 
of increasing titles. It has no provision 
for new subjects of modern knowledge, 
such as sciences and technology. Second, 
the gradation and order of the subdivi- 
sions are inadequate. Main topics are 
relegated to minor positions in order to 
fit the logical classification in four main 
divisions, and the order of subdivisions is 
mostly subjective and lacks correlation. 
Third, the design of the scheme is some- 
times divergent and inconsistent. The 
division of “History” is subdivided by 
forms rather than by subjects, and the 
division of ‘‘Philosophy”’ contains a wide 
variety of subjects, such as agriculture, 
medicine, astronomy, and the arts. Final- 
ly, fixed location of books in definite 
places was maintained; there is no nota- 
tion to control the whole system. For one 
reason or another, this time-honored sys- 
tem is no longer practical for modern li- 
braries and bibliographies. 


OTHER CLASSICAL SYSTEMS 


Chéng Ch’iao’s twelve divisions (1149). 
~-The quantity of book production in 
China was greatly increased by the per- 
fection and extensive application of 
block printing during the Sung dynasty 
(960-1279). Parallel with this develop- 
ment, a new classification scheme was 
devised for adjustment of the traditional 
systems. A distinguished contribution 
came from Chéng Ch’iao (1108-1166), 
who was the first to attempt to break 
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away from the traditional seven fold or 
fourfold systems. Chéng, a critical his- 
torian of the Sung dynasty, compiled in 
1146 a comprehensive national bibliogra- 
phy called Ch’iin shu hui chi, or “A Com- 
plete Record of All Books,”’ which was 
the most ambitious attempt to include all 
of the lost and extant works produced in 
China up to his time. It was then incor- 
porated in 1149 as a bibliographical sec- 
tion of his famous work known as T’ung 
chih, or ‘‘A General History.”’ Included 
in this history is also a section on biblio- 
graphical method, dealing with the theo- 
ry and technique of acquisition, classifi- 
cation, and cataloging of books. On the 
principle of classification, Chéng was in 
favor of a consistent and detailed system. 
He said: ‘“‘The inaccuracy and confusion 
of knowledge result from the lack of clear 
distinctions as to its origins; the damage 
and loss of books result from the lack of 
an adequate system to keep them in or- 
der.”’ For an ideal system, he suggested a 
practical and flexible scheme with a pre- 
cise outline, more expanded subdivisions, 
and some ample provision for new topics. 
He preferred a chronological order of ar- 
rangement within each class, so that the 
origin and development of various 
branches of knowledge would be appar- 
ent. Illustrating his concept of classifi- 
cation, he devised a new system in twelve 
divisions, as follows: 

Classics 

Rituals 

Music 

Philology 

History 

Philosophy 
The twelve main divisions were in turn 
subdivided into 100 sections and 432 sub- 
sections. It was the most comprehensive 
and detailed system ever made in Chi- 
nese classification previous to modern 
times. 


Astronomy 
Occultism 
Fine Arts 
Medicine 
Encyclopedias 
Literature 
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Chiao Hung’s five divisions (1589).— 
In the reign of Wan-li (1572-1619), the 
imperial government appointed Chiao 
Hung (1541-1620), a famous scholar and 
book collector, as chief editor of the offi- 
cial history of the Ming dynasty. Chiao 
completed only a bibliography entitled 
Ching chi chih, or “A Bibliographical 
Record,” leaving other chapters of the 
history unfinished. The main divisions of 
this system are “Imperial Records,” 
“Classics,” “History,” ‘Philosophy,” 
and “Literature.” They are subdivided 
into 19 sections and 308 subsections. The 
general outline of this system was based 
on the traditional fourfold scheme, with 
one division added for imperial affairs, 
documents, and compilations. To signify 
that the imperial power was more re- 
spected than the Confucian classics, this 
heading leads all the others. As to the 
subdivisions, they closely follow Chéng 
Ch’iao’s expansive scheme, as the provi- 
sions of the fourfold system are insuffi- 
cient to accommodate the increasing 
titles. The idea of this system is generally 
a combination of the general fourfold 
scheme and Chéng Ch’iao’s subdivisions. 
Many later scholars preferred Chiao 
Hung’s descriptive notes under each sub- 
section and his critical review of earlier 
bibliographies as to their errors of clas- 
sification, but attacked his own careless- 
ness in scholarship. 

Classification of the grand Encyclopedia 
(1725).— Under the Manchu supremacy 
over China, several giant compilations 
were designed to consolidate human 
knowledge. A huge encyclopedia in 5,020 
volumes, known as Ku chin tu shu chi 
ch’éng, or “Synthesis of Ancient and 
Modern Books,” was compiled under im- 
perial auspices by Ch’én Méng-lei (b. 

- 1651) and Chiang T’ing-hai (1669-1732), 
and presented to the Throne in 1725. The 
contents, including almost one hundred 
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million characters arranged in classified 
form, consisted of extracts copied from 
various works and was intended to be all- 
inclusive of existing knowledge. The ma- 
terial was grouped in 6,109 items under 
32 sections, which were in turn classified 
under six main divisions. The summary 
is outlined as follows: 


Astronomy 
Celestial signs 
Seasons 
Chronology 
Various manifesta- 
tions 
Geography 
Earth 
Gazetteers 
Topography 
Foreign countries 
Human Relationship 
Emperor 
Imperial family 
Officials 
Household 
Social relations 
Clan lineage 
Persona] affairs 
Women 


Art and Science 
Technicians 
Religion 
Animals 
Plants 

Literature 
Classics 
Ethics 
Belles-lettres 
Philology 

Social Institutions 
Education and ex- 

amination 
Civil service 
Economics 
Rituals 
Music 
Military affairs 
Law 
Manufacture 


Under each item, the material is arranged 
in order according to eight different 
forms of writings: 

Quotations 

Treatises 

Biographies 

Literary compositions 

Selected sentences 

Factual material 


Miscellaneous 
Fabulous and unorthodox material 


The general concept of this outline is 
based to some extent on the triad classi- 
fication, that heaven, earth, and man are 
the basic elements of human knowledge, 
and other natural and artificial phenome- 
na are all derived from them. Though 
this scheme was intended for material 
quotations, it was designed somewhat 
with a philosophical basis. The applica- 
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tion of form division to supplement the 
subject classification was a new idea in 
Chinese classification systems. 

Sun Hsing-yen’s twelve divisions 
(1800).—The scheme of the traditional 
fourfold system was fully standardized in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
when it was adopted in the classification 
of the Four Treasuries in 1773-1782. 
Henceforth, there was no further expan- 
sion except either by modification or by 
the substitution of new systems. A new 
scheme of twelve divisions was designed 
in 1800 by a critical scholar, Sun Hsing- 
yen (1743-1818), who was versatile in 
archeology, Buddhism, medicine, mili- 
tary science, classics, and philology. He 
was also a famous calligrapher and bib- 
liophile and a compiler of many works on 
local histories and collections. He com- 
piled a catalog of the Clan memorial li- 
brary of his family, in which twelve divi- 
sions were adopted. It is an expansion 
and adjustment of the fourfold system, 
and in some phases it followed the seven 
fold. The general outline and its com- 
parison with the fourfold scheme are re- 


produced as follows: 
Sun 


Philology 
History 
Geography 
Archeology 
Philosophy 
Astronomy and mathe- 
Medicine; Legalists Medicine and Law 
Encyclopedias Encyclopedias 
Fine arts Fine arts 
Novelists Fiction 
Literature 


It is clear that this arrangement general- 
ly followed the order of the fourfold clas- 
sification, with adjustment of its general 
classes and subdivisions. By raising a 
number of the minor but important head- 
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ings to the rank of major divisions, Sun 
corrected what had been a serious short- 
coming of the fourfold system. Again, the 
system was greatly improved by separat- 
ing “Philology” from ‘‘Classics,” ““Geog- 
raphy” and “Archeology” from ‘“His- 
tory,’’ and various sciences, arts, encyclo- 
pedias, and fiction from “Philosophy.” 
This rational approach may be credited 
to Sun’s wide background in various 
branches of knowledge, which made this 
consideration and adjustment possible. 

Miao Ch’ iian-sun’s ten divisions (1901). 
—This system was followed by a famous 
bibliographer, Miao Ch’iian-sun (1844- 
1919), founder of the Kiangsu Sinological 
library at Nanking and then director of 
the imperial library of Peiping, who was 
also noted as a private collector of rare 
editions. He was long associated with 
the politician-scholar Chang Chih-tung 
(1837-1909), to whom was attributed the 
authorship of the famous Shu mu ta wén, 
or ‘‘Answers to Inquiries on Chinese Bib- 
liography,”’ written in 1875. Miao com- 
piled in 1901 a critical bibliography of the 
rare editions kept in his private library, 
known as J féng ch’ang shu chi, or “‘Cata- 
log of Miao’s Collection.” This carefully 
recorded the origin of the book, the date 
of publication, and the seals of the book 
gollectors. The bibliography was ar- 
ranged under ten main divisions: “‘Clas- 
sics,”’ “Philology,” “Philosophy,” ‘‘Ge- 
ography,” “History,” “Archeology,” 
“Encyclopedias,” ‘Literature,’ “Fine 
Arts,” and ‘‘Fiction.’’ The general order 
of arrangement closely followed Sun’s 
system of twelve divisions, except that 
some changes were made in subdivisions. 
Moreover, the number of main divisions 
was reduced to ten by the inclusion of 
“Astronomy” and ‘Medicine’ under 
“Philosophy.’”’ Otherwise, the two sys- 
tems are almost the same in their general 


design. 


Classics: an Classics 
H 
P 
Li 
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MODERN CLASSIFICATION SYSTEMS 


The fourfold system has had the same 
dominant influence on bibliographic clas- 
sification in China for several centuries 
as the Brunet classification in French li- 
braries. It is, however, no longer service- 
able today because its obsolete design 
cannot cover the whole field of modern 
knowledge. Especially, it lacks provi- 
sions for new topics of Chinese studies, on 
the one hand, and modern works on sci- 
ence and technology, on the other. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made to over- 
come this difficult situation by modern 
bibliographers and librarians in China. 
They have tried, first, to bring the tradi- 
tional fourfold system up to date by add- 
ing new divisions and inserting new top- 


ics under the appropriate headings; sec-. 


ond, to introduce and modify foreign 
systems by adding supplementary provi- 
sions for Chinese subjects; and, finally, 
to create new systems by application of 
modern classification principles. Up to 
the present, however, none of these ef- 
forts has provided the final solution to 
the problems of Chinese classification. 
Modification of the fourfold classifica- 
tion—The effort to bring the fourfold 
system up to date has long engaged many 
scholars, who have added extra divisions 
and subdivisions to the original scheme. 
For example, Chiao Hung, in 1589, added 
“Imperial Records,” preceding the four 
divisions, and Chang Chih-tung worked 
out a fifth division of “Collectanea”’ 
to supplement the traditional scheme. 
More recent modifications are typi- 
fied by the scheme devised for the 
Kiangsu provincial Sinological library. 
This library was founded in 1908 by Gov- 
ernor Tuan-fang, who bought from 
Ting Ping, a distinguished scholar and 
bibliophile of the last century, his valu- 
able collection, which became the nucle- 
us of the provincial library. A modified 
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fourfold classification was adopted in the 
thirty-volume catalog of that library, 
which was published in 1932. The gener- 
al outline included seven main divisions: 
“Classics,” ‘‘History,’’ ‘Philosophy,”’ 
“Belles-lettres,” ‘“‘Gazetteers,”’ “‘Maps,”’ 
and ‘‘Collectanea.’”’ The first four main 
divisions are those of the original fourfold 
scheme, with the insertion of new subdivi- 
sions such as “Christianity,”’ ““Western 
Philosophical Systems,”’ ‘Natural Sci- 
ences,” “Social Sciences,’’ and ‘‘Engi- 
neering.’’ The fifth and sixth divisions, 
“Gazetteers” and “‘Maps,”’ were added, 
in the one case because of the flourishing 
growth of the material and in the other 
because of the special format. The divi- 
sion of “Collectanea,’’ not a new idea, 
was designed to accommodate reprints of 
collected works. This attempt to some 
extent expanded the old system but 
could not completely overcome the in- 
consistency and inadequacy of the obso- 
lete frame. This modification, however, 
was characteristic of the last stand of 
proponents of the traditional fourfold 
system. 

Introduction of foreign systems.—Chi- 
nese bibliographic classification has had 
great influence upon foreign countries 
since the ninth century. The oldest Japa- 
nese bibliography, entitled Nihonkoku 
genzaisho mokuroku, compiled in 889- 
897, was modeled after the fourfold sys- 
tem of the official Sui bibliography. Un- 
der the influence of Western culture since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, for- 
eign classification systems have appeared 
in Chinese libraries as a result of new 
styles and contents of modern publica- 
tions. The first foreign system introduced 
into China was the Japanese scheme, in 
eight main divisions, used in the Tokyo 
imperial library. Foreign ideas had, how- 
ever, no influence on Chinese classifica- 
tion until the introduction of the Dewey 


il 
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Decimal Classification at the beginning 
of this century. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Bolton, of the Boston Athe- 
naeum, it was first adopted in 1907 for 
the Western collection of the library of 
the North China branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society at Shanghai. The Dewey 
system, together with the Cutter author 
numbers, was then first employed in a li- 
brary in China. 

The Dewey system, however, did not 
interest Chinese scholars until 1909, 
when Sun Yii-hsiu, an editor of the Com- 
mercial Press, published an article on li- 
brary technique in the Eastern Miscel- 
lany and translated the ten main divi- 
sions and the second summary of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification into Chi- 
nese with an explanatory introduction. 
The Library of Congress system was first 
introduced in the Chinese Library Sci- 
ence Quarterly in 1929. Many university, 
public, and private libraries adopted 
either the Dewey or the Library of Con- 
gress system for their collections in West- 
ern languages and used the traditional 
fourfold system for their Chinese and 
Japanese collections separately. The 
decimal classification has been recog- 
nized as a good system with many useful 
devices, but it-is impossible to apply it to 
Chinese books, just as the fourfold sys- 
tem is inadequate for Western works. 
Various attempts have therefore been 
made by Chinese librarians to compro- 
mise between the two extremes. 

Supplements to the Dewey Classifica- 
tion.—In devising new schemes to fit 
Chinese conditions and needs, the-neces- 
sity and possibility of supplementing the 
Dewey system with sections on China 
have been realized. The original provi- 
sions relating to China have been ex- 
panded, and unused numbers have been 
assigned to Chinese topics, while the 
original scheme was kept intact. This idea 
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was first suggested by Lincoln Cha, who 
adopted it in the Tsing Hua University 
library and published his Supplements to 
Dewey Decimal Classification and Rela- 
tive Index in 1925. It was an attempt at 
an arbitrary combination of Chinese and 
foreign systems. For example: “Chinese 
Classics” was put under the unfilled 
numbers 000-009; “Chinese Philosophy” 
was expanded in the original numbers 
181.11-.19 under “Oriental Philoso- 
phers,” “Chinese Literature’ under 
895.11-.19, “Chinese History” under 
951.001-.009, and “Chinese Geography” 
under 951.1—.9. Besides these, a chrono- 
logical table for Chinese history and a 
geographical table for Chinese places 
were devised for Chinese books. Although 
this method was designed for Chinese li- 
braries, it gave minor positions to impor- 
tant Chinese topics, while the main 
scheme was applied to comparatively few 
materials. This system has long been dis- 
carded, but it suggested some ideas for 
the expansion of provisions for Chinese 
history and geography in the fourteenth 
edition of the original Dewey Decimal 
Classification. 

Another supplementary decimal clas- 
sification system was devised by Y. W. 
Wong, who published his Uniform Classi- 
fication of Chinese and Foreign Books in 
1929. He arranged both Chinese and 
Western books under one classification 
and designed a system of three symbols 
to denote provision for Chinese topics 
which have been inserted in the decimal 
classification. A plus sign was used to 
precede a Dewey number standing for a 
Chinese subject. For example, the num- 
ber 709 stands for ‘‘History of Art”’ in the 
Dewey system, and Wong put a plus sign 
before it, so that +709 signified ‘History 
of Chinese Art.’’ A double plus sign was 
used in sequence to precede en bloc the 
regular numbers. For example, ++110- 
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++118 for Chinese philosophy will pre- 
cede the series 110-118 for Western phi- 
losophy in the original scheme. A plus- 
minus sign was used before the same 
Dewey numbers, disregarding the figures 
that come after the decimal point. For 
example, +327 stands for Chinese di- 
plomacy, +327.1-.9 for Chinese-foreign 
relations of various countries, and all 
precede the original number 327. Accord- 
ing to these principles, the order of nota- 
tion in shelving books will be a mixture 
of symbols and numerals, not following 
the regular sequence of numbers. This 
system, though widely adopted in China 
as a result of publicity, greatly violated 
the principle of notation, since the inser- 
tion of these awkward symbols makes the 
whole system of notation complicated 
and confusing. 

Modification of the Dewey Classifica- 
tion.—Since the amount of notation 
which can be inserted into the original 
Dewey system is limited, modified sys- 
tems have been devised, based upon its 
principles. The initial effort was made by 
Samuel T. Y. Sheng, who published A 
System of Classification of Chinese Books 
Based on Dewey's Classification in 1917 
and a revised edition in 1922. This was a 
very brief scheme, equivalent to the third 
summary of the Dewey Classification, 
which marked the beginning of the adap- 
tation of the decimal principle to Chinese 
classification. The general outline, how- 
ever, was somewhat different from 
Dewey’s, and modifications were made 
by incorporating “‘Classics”’ and “‘Ency- 
clopedias” into the “General” division, 
combining “Philosophy” and “Religion,” 
and “Philology” and “Literature,” as 
two divisions, separating ‘Social Sci- 
ences’’ into “Sociology and Education”’ 
and ‘Political Science and Economics,”’ 
and separating ‘Medicine’ from ‘“Ap- 
plied Sciences.”” The attempt to over- 
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come the shortcomings of Dewey by 
combining “Philosophy” and ‘“Reli- 
gion,” and “Philology” and ‘“Litera- 
ture,” has been followed by many later 
classification systems in China. 

The idea of a unified classification for 
universal knowledge was first suggested 
in China by Ding-U Doo, whose Univer- 
sal Classification was first published in 
1925 and revised as Doo’s Book Classifi- 
cation in 1935. In view of the increase of 
publications on a single subject written 
in both Chinese and foreign languages 
and of translations of a single work from 
and into many different foreign lan- 
guages, the author attempted to devise 
a unified scheme for books of all lan- 
guages. He modified the Dewey system 
by combining “Philosophy” and ‘Reli- 
gion” under 100, and he put ‘“Educa- 
tion” under 200. He exchanged ‘Philolo- 
gy,’ 400, with “Fine Arts,” 700, putting 
“Fine Arts” under 400, “Philology” un- 
der 700, and ‘Languages and Literature”’ 
combined under 800. Besides these 
changes, subdivisions are modified with 
special topics and places for Chinese ma- 
terials. Mnemonic devices, such as form 
divisions and geographical tables, have 
been retained and modified. Since it was 
one of many earlier systems which adopt- 
ed the decimal principle, this system is 
characterized by its initiation of a unified 
theory in spite of language barriers and 
by its detailed subdivisions with ade- 
quate provision for Chinese and foreign 
materials. It has been one of the most 
popular systems used in modern Chinese 
libraries. 

Apart from the uniform theory, some 
systems were designed exclusively for 
Chinese books. A good example is A Sys- 
tem of Book Classification for Chinese Li- 
braries, published in 1929 by Liu Kwoh- 
chuin, who designed it for the Chinese 
collection of the University of Nanking. 
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The author believes that the decimal 
principle should not necessarily be the 
cornerstone of any classification, that it 
is rather arbitrary and illogical. So he 
uses only nine main divisions, and his 
subdivisions are usually not restricted to 
ten. Not following the general order of 
Dewey, he combines 600 and 700 into one 
class for ‘‘History and Geography,”’ and 
assigns 800 to “Philology and Litera- 
ture.’’ The general order is as follows: 
000, “Generalia’”’; 100, “Philosophy’’; 
200, ‘Religion’; 300, “Natural Sci- 
ences”; 400, “Applied Sciences’; 500, 
“Social Sciences’; 600-700, “History 
and Geography”; 800, “Philology and 
Literature’; and 900, “Fine Arts.” 
Mnemonic devices, such as form divi- 
sions and chronological and geographical 
tables, are appended. Because it is not 
bound by the decimal principle, the 
whole system is more flexible, and many 
unused numbers are reserved for further 
expansion. More subdivisions have been 
given to the Chinese traditional topics 
as used in the fourfold system. 

In contrast to Liu’s idea, the decimal 
principle has been strictly followed by 
P’i Kao-ping, who published his Chinese 
Decimal Classificaiton and Relative Index 
in 1934. The tables of this system are bi- 
lingual, in both Chinese and English, and 
are intended for classification of both 
collections. The main divisions are in the 
same order as that of Dewey, while the 
subdivisions differ greatly. Form divi- 
sions and tables are appended. Copious 
notes and examples are the distinguish- 
ing features of this system. Unlike other 
systems, this one was not designed for 
practical application to any actual collec- 
tion but was based upon many existing 
systems. Besides the above, there are at 
least five or six new systems which were 
based more or less upon Dewey’s deci- 
mal principle but which have had no in- 
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fluence on Chinese classification in gen- 
eral. 

Other new classification systems.— New 
systems either supplementing or modify- 
ing the Dewey Classification have been 
characterized by the adoption of the 
decimal principle. They all divide their 
material into ten main classes, except for 
one with nine, and insert Chinese topics 
under appropriate headings. They all use 
three Arabic numerals, from 000 to 900, 
for each main class and the decimal point 
to denote subdivisions. There are some 
other new systems, however, which make 
remarkable departures both in notation 
and in general divisions. So far as the no- 
tation is concerned, many new classifica- 
tions have adopted a system of mixed fig- 
ures. For example, the system for Chi- 
nese and Japanese books of the Tsing 
Hua University library, as it appears in 
its book catalog of 1931, uses the first 
eight characters of the ten ‘Celestial 
Stems”’ for its eight main divisions and 
employs Arabic numerals in three digits 
for subdivisions. The idea of using chia, 7, 
ping, ting, etc., was probably inspired by 
the earliest form of the fourfold system, 
designed in the third century. Another 
example is the early classification scheme 
for old Chinese books used in the nation- 
al library of Peiping, which adopted a 
single Chinese character as an abbrevia- 
tion of the Chinese headings for the fif- 
teen main divisions. Thus the Chinese 
character mu stands for “Bibliography,” 
ching for “Classics,” shih for ‘‘History,”’ 
etc.; and these characters were used in 
combination with numerals to indicate 
the subdivisions. 

A mixed notation of Roman letters 
and Arabic numerals was adopted by the 
Library of Congress at Washington for 
its classification scheme for Chinese 
books. This scheme was first worked out 
by H. K. Fung, of the Bureau of Plant 
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Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in consultation with 
the Catalog Division of the Library. It 
was further amended and completed in 
1916 by Kang-hu Kiang, then instructor 
in Chinese in the University of Califor- 
nia. It was based on the traditional four- 
fold system and the four classes were in- 
dicated by the letters “A,” “B,” “C,” 
“D,” each followed by Arabic numerals 
representing the subdivisions. Early in 
the 1930's it was felt that this scheme was 
far from adequate to accommodate new 
subjects. Attempts were made to revise 
the scheme in order to develop a compre- 
hensive schedule. It was then decided 
that there should be ten main classes, 
each represented by a letter. A mixed no- 
tation was also decided upon, along with 
the Library of Congress system for West- 
ern works. In 1945 a revised schedule, 
based more or less on Liu Kwoh-chuin’s 
system, was prepared. The ten main divi- 
sions were as follows: 

1-999 
1-999 


Classics; Philology 

History and Geography 

Generalia; Bibliography; 
tanea 

Social Sciences 

Political Sciences 

Natural Sciences 

Applied Sciences 

Fine Arts 

Philosophy; Religion 

Literature 

This scheme is still in the stage of devel- 

opment, and the mixed notation will af- 

ford ample room for further expansion. 
Comparatively successful among many 

new schemes for Chinese classification is 

the Harvard-Yenching system, pub- 

lished under the title of A Classified 

Scheme for Chinese and Japanese Books, 

by Alfred K’aiming Ch’iu, librarian of 

the Chinese-Japanese Library of Har- 

vard University. The scheme had its be- 

ginning in 1926 and has been developed 


Collec- 
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from cataloging the actual collection of 
Yenching University at Peiping and the 
Chinese-Japanese collection of Harvard 
University. In its final form it was pub- 
lished, with the text in both Chinese and 
English, by the American Council of 
Learned Societies in 1943. The scheme 
has nine main classes, each represented 
by a notation of four digits, except for 
the division of “Classics,” which has 
three digits. It has a logical and practical 
sequence for the main divisions and a 
comprehensive coverage in subdivisions. 
The author stated that the main outline 
of this system was based upon the origi- 
nal Chinese fourfold schedule as evolved 
by Hsiin Hsii in the third century. The 
general order of sequence and the details 
of subdivision, however, were somewhat 
influenced by the Library of Congress 
system. A comparison of their outlines 
will show the relationship of these three 
systems (Table 1). Except for the order 
of literature and art, inverted in the Har- 
vard-Yenching system, the order of ar- 
rangement is generally identical in the 
latter two schemes. As to the reason for 
the inversion, the author believes the fine 
arts in China and Japan, such as calligra- 
phy, painting, music, and drama, are 
more closely related to literature than to 
the social sciences. In the construction of 
subdivisions old Chinese and Japanese 


- systems have furnished many headings 


for the humanities and social sciences; 
but for the natural sciences, technology, 
and agriculture, the Library of Congress 
scheme and the Classification Scheme of 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome have been drawn upon rather 
heavily. As to the method of subdividing, 
a great part of the detailed items were 
enumerated topically as in the Library of 
Congress system instead of relying on 
flexible expansion by mnemonic tables. 
Since the Harvard-Yenching system was 
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designed for a Sinological collection, it 
has been widely?adopted by most of the 
Far Eastern collections, including those 
of the University of California, Colum- 
bia University, the University of Chica- 
go, HarvardjUniversity, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the University of Washing- 
ton, and many other libraries in America 
and Europe.% Despite some technical 
shortcomings, especially the inconsisten- 
cy in the distribution of provisions for ex- 
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Generalia 

Philosophy 

Social Sciences 

Religion 

Socionatural Sciences 
Natural Sciences 
Literature and Art 
Language and Literature 
History and Geography 
Technology 


The main feature of this system is the’ 
creation of the new division of ‘“Socio- 


TABLE 1 


Fourfold Scheme 


Harvard-Yenching Scheme 


Library of Congress Scheme 


100- 999 
1000-1999 
2000-3999 
Social Sciences 


9000-9999 


Chinese Classics 
Philosophy and Religion 
Historical Sciences 


Language and Literature 
Fine and Recreative Arts 
Natural Sciences 
Agriculture and Technology 


Generalia and Bibliography 


General Works 
Philosophy. Religion 
History. Geography. Anthropol- 


ogy 
Social Sciences. Politicai Science. 


Education 
Music. Fine Arts 
Language. Literature 
Science 
Medicine. Agriculture. Technol- 


ogy 
Bibliography and Library Science 


pansion in some subdivisions, this system 
in general is successful in meeting the 
needs of a Chinese library with a large 
classical collection. 

With the changing trends of scholar- 
ship in China, especially the increasing 
quantity of translations and compila- 
tions of new philosophy and social sci- 
ences since the 1930’s, the modified 
Dewey and other systems have to be 
modified again to provide proper head- 
ings to accommodate these titles. Some 
new systems have been designed for the 
trade and national bibliographies to meet 
the actual need. The most popular ex- 
ample is the Classified Catalogue of Cur- 
rent Chinese Books, published in 1935 by 
the Life Publishing Company, in which a 
new scheme was adopted. It was divided 
into ten main classes, which are far dif- 
ferent from those of the decimal systems, 
as follows: 


natural Sciences” to include anthropolo- 
gy, psychology, and human biology, with 
such subdivisions as “Eugenics,” “Birth 
Control,’’ and “Sexual Problems.’’ Sec- 
ond, the combination of ‘‘Belles-lettres”’ 
and “Fine Arts’? suggested that literary 
productions are a form of general art and 
should not be separated from other artis- 
tic works. Third, some of the topics have 
been adjusted, as the shift of ‘‘Agricul- 
tural Economy”’ to “Economics,” “Phys- 
ical Education” and “Military Science”’ 
to “Technology,” and ‘Women’s Prob- 
lems” to “Sociology,”’ in contrast to the 
modified Dewey system, which generally 
followed the traditional viewpoint of 
Dewey. Since this scheme was designed 
for classification of new publications ex- 
clusively, it reflects a new trend of Chi- 
nese scholarship as conditioned by the 
development of modern knowledge. 


= 
» 
Philosophy......... B 
w die c-G 
H-L 
5000-5999 M-N 
6000-6999 P 
7000-7999 Q 
8000-8999 RV 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND PROBLEMS OF 
CHINESE CLASSIFICATION 


From the above survey of various sys- 
tems, the development of bibliographic 
classification in China can be generally 
divided into two distinct periods, name- 
ly, classical and modern. The classical 
classification began with the creation of 
the seven fold system in the first century 
B.c. and was improved in the third cen- 
tury by the fourfold system, which was 
standardized in the sixth century. Until 
the end of the nineteenth century, the 
fourfold system was dominant in Chinese 
bibliographic classification. 

During the classical period, Chinese 
scholarship remained consistently under 
the supremacy of Confucianism, which 
was the center of Chinese civilization, 
and the classics were the nucleus of Con- 
fucianism. No matter how the schemes 
were changed and modified, seven fold or 
fourfold, “Classics” was almost always 
above all other divisions. Besides, the 
schemes were all far too brief, lacking in 
minute detail and correlative gradation, 
and with very slight changes in content, 
Moreover, they had no flexible notation 
to designate different classes of headings. 
These three points characterize the tra- 
ditional systems which have governed 
Chinese classification for the last two 
thousand years. 

Modern classification came with the 
introduction of foreign systems at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. No 
matter how the schemes are supplement- 
ed, modified, or rearranged, they follow 
modern classification principles. First, 
the division of “Classics” is often broken 
up, though some systems still keep it in- 
tact for practical reasons. Second, Chi- 
nese traditional topics have been reas- 
signed under proper headings according 
to the nature of their subject. Third, 
some divisions, such as “History,’’ have 
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been classified by subject and chronologi- 
cal order rather than by their forms. 
Finally, mnemonic devices have been in- 
troduced, notation has been adopted, 
and schemes have been prepared for in- 
definite expansion. Although there is still 
lack of a standard system for Chinese li- 
braries, great progress has been made 
toward modernization of Chinese classi- 
fication. 

In adopting new systems for Chinese 
classification, various serious problems 
are involved. For example, should Chi- 
nese books be separated from those writ- 
ten in European languages? Some author- 
ities advocate that books in all languages 
should stand together by subjects, since 
knowledge is universal and should be 
classified as a whole. By putting Chinese 
and Western books together, especially 
translations of a single work in different 
languages, the development of the sub- 
ject in the realm of knowledge as a whole 
will be better assimilated. For this rea- 
son, the language barrier should not be 
considered as a factor in classification. 
On the other hand, the heterogeneity of 
Chinese and Western books is a practical 
consideration for setting a line of demar- 
cation in classification. For example, the 
cataloging and filing problems derived 
from the difference between alphabetic 
and ideographic writings, the shelving 
problems rising from the variety of the 
format and binding of Chinese and West- 
ern books, and some other administra- 
tive difficulties make a unified classifica- 
tion impractical. These theoretical and 
practical considerations have resulted in 
two conflicting tendencies in modern bib- 
liographic classification in China. 

Again, should the traditional division 
of “Classics” be preserved? Modern 
scholars are of the opinion that this divi- 
sion is arbitrary and should be broken 
up. The various books which have been 
ordained by imperial sanctions as clas- 
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sics should be classified according to 
their subject matter. For example, the 
Book of Changes goes to philosophy and 
the Book of Poetry to literature. But the 
actual existence of a great deal of materi- 
al on classics is indisputable. Commen- 
taries, treatises, and annotations on clas- 
sics in general and on specific classics 
flourish; special studies on the linguis- 
tics, institutions, etc., of classics, and on 
particular chapters, are numerous. It is 
impossible to divide all this material into 
separate classes. This becomes a practical 
argument for the preservation of the tra- 
ditional division. 

Another problem concerns the nota- 


tion in the Chinese scheme. Different 


symbols, including Roman letters, Ara- 
bic numerals, and Chinese characters and 
numerals, have been introduced in Chi- 
nese classification systems. Chinese char- 
acters and numerals are easily recog- 
nized by, Chinese, but are complex to 
write. Roman letters and Arabic numerals 
are easy to write, but to many Chinese 
people they are not intelligible. It is a 
question whether a notation that is easy 
to write or one_that is easy to recognize 
should be adopted in a Chinese scheme of 
classification. 

From the analysis of the above charac- 
teristics and problems it appears that 
some solution should be recommended to 
clarify the confusion and eliminate the 
duplication in the control of Chinese ma- 
terials. Most important of all, a standard 
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system should be adopted through the 
co-operation of many experts and incor- 
poration of the advantages of different 
systems. Before an ideal system is drawn 
up, some preliminary considerations 
should be taken into account. First, the 
main divisions of the scheme should fol- 
low a logical but practical order, with 
correlated subjects linked together, rep- 
resenting the main categories of modern 
knowledge. Second, the subdivisions 
should be comprehensive and detailed 
enough to receive both old and new sub- 
jects, with practical consideration of the 
content of the book collection. They 
should also be well distributed and sys- 
tematically graded, with accurate head- 
ings. Ample space for future expansion 
should be properly provided, in addition 
to flexible application of mnemonic fea- 
tures and various tables. Third, an ex- 
pansive and consistent notation, with 
Arabic numerals, which are universal and 
convenient, should be adopted. Roman 
letters, which are simple to write, may be 
introduced if necessary. Fourth, a de- 
tailed and relative index should be pro- 
vided with standardized terms to facili- 
tate its use. Finally, liberal cross-refer- 
ences, explanations, and copious notes 
should be given under proper headings to 
avoid confusion and duplication. 

How do existing schemes or future sys- 
tems meet these requirements? These 
criteria will form a standard for evalua- 
tion. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO LIBRARIES, 1892-1928 


PART I. 1892-1910! 


HAYNES McMULLEN 


autumn of 1892. It was able to do 
so largely because of gifts made by John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., and because of plan- 
ning done by William Rainey Harper, its 
first president. The University’s birth 
was auspicious, considering the wealth of 
Rockefeller and the vigor and imagina- 
tion of the young Harper. Its birthplace, 
too, augured well, because Chicago was a 
center of population which was growing 
rapidly in size and economic power. A 
few months after the first students ma- 
triculated at the University, the atten- 
tion of the entire country was focused on 
a plot of land just across the street where 
the World’s Columbian Exposition was 
educating and entertaining throngs of 
visitors. 

The new university at Chicago came 
into an intellectual environment which 
was no less stimulating than was its 
physical environment. During the pre- 
ceding ten or fifteen years, new ideas 
about the techniques and purposes of 
university education had been causing 
marked changes in American institutions 
of higher education. Perhaps the most in- 
fluential of these new ideas was the con- 
cept of intensive and specialized scholar- 
ship which had been developing in Ger- 
many during the nineteenth century. 
And American educators were just be- 


E University of Chicago first op- 
ened its doors to students in the 


1 Part II, dealing with the history of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries from 1910 to 1928, will 
be published in a subsequent issue. 


ginning to notice another idea, largely 
British, to the effect that a university 
had obligations to society which could be 
discharged through publication and off- 
campus teaching. President Harper be- 
lieved in these foreign ideas and incor- 
porated them in his plan for the new in- 
stitution. 

These imported educational ideas were 
changing American university libraries 
in various ways. The German theories 
probably had more effect than any others 
because they made large collections of 
books and journals a necessity. It is true 
that the rapid growth of book collections 
which had begun before 1890 was due to 
other factors as well; rapidly mounting 
endowments, broadened curricula, and 
increasing enrolments all had their ef- 
fects. 

By 1890 these growing collections were 
making it necessary for university li- 
brarians to change their ways of doing 
things. Collections were being organized 
according to more elaborate classification 
schemes, and the needs of specialists were 
sometimes being met by small collections 
kept in separate ‘‘seminary” rooms. Li- 
brary staffs were being augmented, and 
some staff members had become special- 
ists in certain types of library work. 

President Harper was aware of these 
changing ideas of library administration 
and utilized them in his initial planning 
for library services. It is clear from 
printed and manuscript documents that 
he wanted for the University of Chicago 
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a large and varied collection of books ad- 
ministered by a recognized leader of the 
library profession. There was to be an 
imposing central building, but there were 
to be small departmental collections ad- 
jacent to faculty offices and classrooms. 
The story of the President’s successes 
and failures in attempting to put these 
plans into operation is the central thread 
in the history of library administration 
at the University between 1892 and 1910. 
The latter year has been chosen as the 
terminus for this study because adminis- 
trative policies and practices in use be- 
fore that year were markedly different 
from those in use later. 


THE BEGINNINGS, 1892-99 


President Harper’s early plans pro- 
vided for a “University Librarian” whose 
duties were to “‘(1) conduct, under the 
direction of the University Council, the 
University Library, (2) superintend the 


work in all Departmental, Laboratory, 
Class room, and Extension libraries.’’ 
The failure to fill this position of Univer- 
sity Librarian overshadows all his other 
achievements and failures. There was no 
officer with authority over the entire li- 
brary system until 1910, four years after 
Harper’s death. There seems to be no 
written record of the reasons why the 
first president chose not to fill this posi- 
tion, but there were several early events 
which may have discouraged him. 

In 1891 he hired Mrs. Zella Allen 
Dixson to be assistant librarian, probably 
because he was urged to do so by Thomas 
Wakefield Goodspeed, secretary of the 
University’s Board of Trustees. Mrs. 
Dixson had been the librarian of the 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary of 
Morgan Park, Illinois, an institution 
which became the Divinity School of the 


2? The University of Chicago, Official Bulletin, 
No. 1, January, 1891, p. 10. 
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new university. Before she had held that 
position, she had worked in several small 
libraries and had received some training 
in “library economy” from Melvil 
Dewey. She had adopted librarianship as 
a career when the death of her husband 
had made the choice of a vocation neces- 
sary.* 

Mrs. Dixson, in her letter accepting 
the position as assistant librarian, wrote 
that she did not intend to work under a 
head librarian.‘ However, in January, 
1892, the President made an attempt to 
fill the chief library position at the Uni- 
versity by offering it to Melvil Dewey, a 
man whose views in the library field were 
as advanced and as expansive as were 
Harper’s in the field of education. Dewey 
was at first enthusiastic about the pros- 
pect of directing the libraries at the new 
university, but his attitude changed 
when Harper refused to raise the pro- 
posed annual salary above $7,000, the 
amount that was drawing established 
scholars to Chicago as “head profes- 
sors.’’”® Harper later considered other men 
for the position, but there is no evidence 
of any attempt to fill it after 1895. 

Mrs. Dixson seems to have begun full- 
time work in the autumn of 1892, at 
about the time when the first students 
were enrolling. She and a few assistants 
had a small amount of space in Cobb 
Hall, one of the two classroom buildings; 
but they had more than enough material 
on which to spend their time. The Uni- 
versity had fallen heir to a few thousand 
books from various sources, but its great 

3Information about Mrs. Dixson’s early life is 
contained in clippings in the office of the Alumnae 
Association of her alma mater, Mount Holyoke 
College. 

Undated letter to President Harper in the 
“President’s file’? in the University of Chicago 
Archives. 

5 Harper’s letters to Dewey are in the Columbia 


University Library and Dewey’s letters to Harper 
are in the University of Chicago Archives. 
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pride was a collection it had acquired by 
purchase. The President had persuaded 
the Board of Trustees to buy the entire 
contents of a bookstore in Berlin, a mass 
of printed material estimated at the time 
to contain 280,000 books and 120,000 
pamphlets. Only about a fourth of this 
number ever reached the University, but 
Mrs. Dixson probably had close to 
100,000 separate pieces on hand when she 
began work.® 

While Mrs. Dixson and her staff were 
organizing the General Library, faculty 
members were ordering books and estab- 
lishing departmental libraries in space 
assigned to them. President Harper had 
made an unsuccessful attempt to find a 
donor willing to contribute funds for a li- 
brary building, so the Board of Trustees, 
in July, 1892, had authorized the con- 
struction of a temporary building. The 
General Library moved into part of it in 
January, 1893, and was soon giving im- 
proved service. In the next few years sev- 
eral new classroom buildings were 
erected, and departmental libraries were 
moved about the campus as new quarters 
became available. 

These departmental libraries were con- 
trolled almost entirely by members of the 
faculty in the various departments. In 
1894 Mrs. Dixson was given a small 
amount of authority through the ap- 
pointment of an officer on her staff called 
“Inspector of Departmental Libraries.” 
In 1895 a member of the faculty was 
given part-time duties as “‘Superintend- 
ent of Departmental Libraries.”’ This of- 
ficer was responsible to a faculty com- 
mittee which had been created in 1893, 
with the impressive title, ““The Adminis- 

* Various estimates of the size of the collections 
have appeared in print. H. Richard Archer has 
made a detailed study of the history of the book 
collections at the University for a dissertation he 


is writing for the Graduate Library School. The 
figures given here are based on his investigations. 
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trative Board of Libraries, Laboratories, 
and Museums.” This “Board of Librar- 
ies,” as it was usually called, seems to 
have been the only agency that was able 
to exercise sufficient authority over de- 
partmental libraries to change any gen- 
eral policies. 

The Board of Libraries was unable to 
supervise the departmental libraries 
closely, and even left many matters of 
general interest to the discretion of the 
“Library Advisor,” the faculty member 
who was in charge of each collection. For 
example, each department of instruction 
made its own decisions about the cata- 
loging and classification of its collection. 
This policy—or lack of policy—resulted 
in large numbers of uncataloged books. 
In several of the libraries, the catalogs 
constituted monuments to the imagina- 
tion of a succession of graduate assist- 
ants. There were almost as many classifi- 
cation schemes as there were libraries. It 
is difficult to say how many departmen- 
tal libraries existed at any one time be- 
cause they merged and divided from time 
to time and because there seems to have 
been doubt among university officers as 
to whether certain collections were de- 
partmental libraries or were just books 
kept in offices. It is safe to say that dur- 
ing most of the time before 1899 there 
were somewhere between twenty and 
thirty departmental libraries in exist- 
ence. For the most part, these served 
graduate students and faculty members, 
while the General Library served under- 
graduates. 

The attitude which the faculty held in 
regard to the University Libraries during: 
these years is perhaps symptomatic of 
the state of scholarship in American in- 
stitutions of higher education as a whole. 
It was a period when new fields of learn- 
ing were coming into existence through a 
process of breaking off from older, larger 
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fields. Sociology was trying to establish 
its identity as a discipline separate from 
others in the group which we now call the 
social sciences. Psychology was moving 
away from the parent field of philosophy. 
The whole pattern of American univer- 
sity thought and organization was one of 
departmentalization, of elaboration. De- 
partments of instruction in several insti- 
tutions were expressing their individual- 
ity through the establishment of depart- 
mental libraries. A collection of scholarly 
books and journals on a subject stood as 
tangible evidence of that subject’s right 
to a place in the world of learning. 

Another concept which may have con- 
tributed to the popularity of the depart- 
mental library in American universities 
at this time was the laboratory idea. 
Laboratories had become a necessity in 
scientific departments, and _ scientists 
saw no essential difference between the 
books and the other equipment which 
should be at hand while they prosecuted 
their researches. Scholars in other de- 
partments argued that books constituted 
their laboratory equipment and that, 
therefore, libraries should be close to de- 
partmental offices and classrooms. Presi- 
dent Harper stated this view in public 
addresses. 

The faculty at Chicago was generally 
well satisfied with the library arrange- 
ments except in one particular. The large 
number of poorly supervised departmen- 
tal collections meant that book losses 
were heavy. With the primary object of 
reducing these losses through closer su- 
pervision of circulation, about thirteen 
departmental libraries were combined 
into three larger libraries, ‘“The Histori- 
cal Group,” ‘The Classical Group,”’ and 
“The Modern Language Group.’’ These 
mergers, which took place about 1899, 
were in the nature of federations for 
mutual protection rather than organic 
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unions. For the most part, the individual 
collections were set down side by side, 
but each collection was still separate 
from other collections in the same group 
library, and separate catalogs were main- 
tained. 

There was one area in which library 
service was highly successful during the 
first few years of the University’s life: 
support of extension teaching through 
traveling libraries. The President’s origi- 
nal plan had included “extension librar- 
ies,’ and small collections of books were 
sent from the campus when extension 
courses were offered, beginning at the 
time that classes were started on the 
campus in the autumn of 1892. These ii- 
braries, modeled on the ones sent out 
from Oxford University, were probably 
the first such collections to go out from 
an American university.’ They were sent 
from the office of the Extension Division 
during the first months of the academic 
year 1892-93 but were handled in the 
General Library thereafter. As activity - 
in the Extension Division increased, the 
circulation in these libraries increased. 
In later years, when extension teaching 
decreased, fewer traveling libraries went 
out. No libraries were sent from the Uni- 
versity after 1911-12. 


SLOW GROWTH, 1899-1910 


The year 1899 marked a turning point 
in the history of the University of Chi- 
cago Libraries. Until that time, as we 
have seen, the faculty was generally sat- 
isfied with library service, despite the 
lack of a head librarian and despite some 
rather serious book losses. Between 1899 
and 1910 it became increasingly clear to 
the University community that the Li- 
braries were not giving adequate service. 
The significant events during these years 


7 University News (University of Chicago stu- 
dent newspaper), October 28, 1892. 
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were not the ones connected with the 
slow growth of the Libraries but, instead, 
were those connected with planning done 
by the University faculty and adminis- 
tration in their efforts to improve library 
service. 

However, in order to understand the 
planning which was carried forward dur- 
ing these years, it is necessary to consider 
what was happening to the University 
and its Libraries. As far as the whole 
University was concerned, the year 1899 
was not significant. The first important 
change in university growth came in 
1906, when President Harper died. The 
University under Harper had grown rap- 
idly in size and scholarly power, and 
there had been enough dissension over 
academic freedom to keep it in the news. 
At one time it was accused of granting 
too much freedom to instructors of un- 
orthodox religious views, and, at another 
time, of permitting too little freedom to 
men of unorthodox economic opinions.*® 

When Harper died, Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, the Dean of the Faculties of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, was appointed 
Acting President. In the following year 
he was made President. Under Judson 
the University continued to advance, but 
its movement forward was perhaps less 
rapid and certainly less spectacular than 
before. In one respect Judson was no- 
tably careful where Harper had been 
reckless. The University had incurred a 
deficit every year until 1909-10, when 
Judson succeeded in balancing the books. 
The deficit had always been made up by 
Rockefeller, but toward the end of Har- 
per’s days, “‘The Founder” had become a 
little disturbed about this unbusinesslike 
habit. He was so pleased with Judson’s 
accomplishment in making ends meet 

8’ Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, A History of the 
University of Chicago (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1916), pp. 454-58. 
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that, in 1910, he announced a “final gift” 
to the University of ten million dollars, 
to be given in ten annual payments. 
The rather unhealthy condition of the 
Libraries between 1899 and 1910 had, as 
its underlying cause, the original plan for 
many departmental libraries, which in 
itself made efficient administration dif- 
ficult. It seems, in retrospect, as though 
the system would have been stronger if 
President Harper had appointed a head 
librarian and had given him or her a con- 
siderable amount of authority. In view of 
Harper’s vigorous attack on other ad- 
ministrative problems of the University, 
we can only conclude that he must have 
had compelling reasons for failing to take 
this obvious step. Mrs. Dixson, as asso- 
ciate librarian occupied a position with 
ill-defined powers and duties. She man- 
aged the General Library well enough, 
but she was sometimes unable to 
avoid a certain amount of friction with 
faculty members, and her contacts 
with the world outside the University 
were not always happy. She spoke and 
wrote on a variety of subjects, but not 
always with complete success. Her am- 
bitiously titled book, The Comprehensive 
Index to Universal Prose Fiction, for ex- 
ample, was reviewed unfavorably.’ The 
quality of courses which she taught in li- 
brary science was questioned by certain 
influential members of the library profes- 
sion, and, about 1902, the University 
authorities apparently requested that 
she discontinue offering work in this field. 
During these years the Board of Li- 
braries continued to attempt to supervise 
the departmental libraries. The name 
and membership of the Board changed 
once or twice without causing much 
* Zella Allen Dixson (comp.), The Comprehensive 
Subject Index to Universal Prose Fiction (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1897). Cf. the review, 


“Blundering in the Index,’ The Nation, LXVI 
(Apr. 14, 1898), 288-89. 
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change in its function. It encountered the 
difficulties which are common to com- 
mittees operating in the area of adminis- 
tration. It could establish a policy, but 
there was no single officer who had the 
power to carry out all of its decisions. Its 
deliberations were slow because it cus- 
tomarily appointed subcommittees to in- 
vestigate and report on important mat- 
ters. 

Despite this clumsy governmental or- 
ganization, some progress was made in 
the Libraries. Recataloging was begun in 
some of the new “group libraries” in or- 
der to bring more unity within the group, 
but the most important steps were taken 
in the provision of service to two new 
schools. Around the year 1901 several 
educational institutions and departments 
inside and outside of the University were 
combined to form the School of Educa- 
tion under the direction of John Dewey. 
A strong library was developed to serve 
the new school, with Irene Warren, a 
trained and experienced librarian, in 
charge. A similar event took place when 
the Law School was founded in 1902. An 
initial collection .of eighteen thousand 
law books grew to thirty-two thousand 
volumes by 1910. 

The problem of housing for the Librar- 
ies became more acute during the early 
part of the period. The temporary build- 
ing erected in 1892 was living up to its 
name by showing signs of deterioration 
seven years after it was built. When Pres- 
ident Harper made his usual quarterly 
convocation address on the first day of 
April, 1899, he dwelt at length on the 
damage already done to books from rain 
water and on the threat of damage from 
fire. He told his audience, ‘I confess to 
you, I never retire for the night without 
the terrible dread that perhaps before 
morning the library will have been de- 
stroyed,”’ and concluded with a state- 
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ment that a gift of about a million dollars 
would provide a suitable building.’ No 
donor came forth to remove the Presi- 
dent’s nightly dread, so in 1902 the Gen- 
eral Library was moved into part of a 
new building which was erected for the 
University Press. The new quarters were 
safer and more attractive in appearance 
but were smaller than the old ones. 


PLANNING, 1899-1910 


When President Harper emphasized 
the needs of the University of Chicago 
Libraries in his convocation address de- 
livered in the spring of 1899, he produced 
no immediate improvement, but he set in 
motion a series of events which was to 
culminate in marked reforms. A week 
after he delivered that address, the Sen- 
ate, which was the faculty ’s most impor- 
tant deliberative body, appointed a com- 
mittee of five members to consider ‘‘ques- 
tions of educational policy connected 
with the building of a library.” 

This committee, after obtaining opin- 
ions from faculty members, presented a 
plan which called for a building to house 
the General Library, the group libraries, 
and some of the departmental libraries. 
The committee's plan was a compromise 
designed to give some comfort to faculty 
members who held either of two opposing 
views: (1) that a new building should 
contain all of the libraries on the campus 
and (2) that a new building should con- 
tain only the General Library. The com- 
mittee found that most faculty members 
approved of a plan with the General Li- 
brary, the group libraries, and perhaps 
some of the departmental libraries 
brought together in a central building. 
The committee, therefore, favored a 
building of this type, and its report was 


10The University of Chicago, The University 
Record, IV (April 14, 1899), 15-16. 
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accepted by the Senate in 1900." The 
Board of Libraries had begun to study 
problems related to a building even be- 
fore 1899, and in the fall of 1900 the 
Congregation, a deliberative body made 
up mostly of faculty members, discussed 
the topic, “‘Resolved, That a limit should 
be put in the near future to the develop- 
ment of the departmental library sys- 
tem.” The Congregation was unable to 
decide whether this development should 
be limited, but the discussion served to 
air the relationship of the departmental 
system of organization to building plans. 
The Congregation recommended that the 
matter be studied further. 

In all of the planning for the libraries 
which was taking place before 1900, deci- 
sions were being made on the basis of the 
desires of individual departments at the 
University. None of the committee re- 
ports contained any reference to outside 
authorities or cited experience at any 
other university. Even within the Uni- 
versity the planning was carried out al- 
most entirely by the faculty. President 
Harper took almost no part in the delib- 
erations, and the staff of the libraries had 
little opportunity to contribute ideas. 

The faculty of the University may not 
have been interested in what was hap- 
pening elsewhere, but outsiders were in- 
terested in developments at the Univer- 
sity. In an article in the January, 1901, 
issue of the Library Journal, William 
Warner Bishop, who was at that time li- 
brarian and instructor of Latin at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, re- 
viewed the planning which had taken 
place at Chicago and called attention to 

" There is a fairly detailed abstract of the report 
in: The University of Chicago, The President’s Re- 
port, July, 1892-July, 1902 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1903), pp. 266-67. 


22 William Warner Bishop, ‘“The Problem of the 
Departmental System in University Libraries,’’ 
Library Journal, XXVI (January, 1901), 14-18. 
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several difficulties in the situation. In his 
opinion these difficulties had been caused 
by the highly decentralized plan of li- 
brary service and administration which 
had grown up on the Chicago campus. 

In the meantime discussion was con- 
tinued at the University. Some conclu- 
sive results were reached by the ‘“Com- 
mission on Library Building and Policy” 
which had been appointed by the Board 
of Trustees. In the summer of 1902 this 
commission issued a report which was ac- 
cepted by the Trustees and approved by 
the Congregation. This report was an im- 
portant document; it called for a kind of 
library housing unique in the history of 
American universities, and it set a pat- 
tern for library service in the humanities 
and social sciences which, with some al- 
terations, has been followed at the Uni- 
versity to the present day.'® The Com- 
mission’s plan provided for a long narrow 
building to house the General Library, 
adjoining other buildings, each of which 
was to contain a library, seminar rooms, 
classrooms, and offices for some of the 
departments in the fields of the humani- 
ties or the social sciences. Libraries for 
the sciences were to be left in departmen- 
tal buildings, most of which were a block 
or more distant from the site of the pro- 
posed library building. 

The building to house the General Li- 
brary, together with the adjoining build- 
ings for libraries and classrooms in the 
humanities and social sciences, were to 
be known as the “library group.” Read- 
ing-rooms in all of these buildings were to 
be on upper floors, and these reading 
rooms were all to be connected by bridges 
between the buildings. In this way, de- 
partments could maintain libraries near 

13The report is printed in: The University of 
Chicago, The University Record, VII (January, 


1903), 265-68, and in The President’s Report, July, 
1892-July, 1902, pp. 273-75. 
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offices and classrooms, and readers in any 
library would have easy access to other 
libraries. 

This plan was a brilliant solution, 
within the limits which the Commission 
had accepted. The University was com- 
mitted, rightly or wrongly, to emphasis 
on service through departmental libraries 
and to an architectural plan for the cam- 
pus which demanded that new buildings 
should look like the long, low academic 
buildings at Oxford and Cambridge. 

However, in later years, when the Uni- 
versity began to erect buildings accord- 
ing to this 1902 plan, a serious weakness 
became evident. Bridges at reading-room 
level, which connected the earliest units, 
provided the only indoor connection be- 
tween buildings. And because of the nar- 
rowness of the buildings, it was some- 
times necessary to use the entire width of 
a building for the reading-room. There- 
fore, the reading-rooms became hallways 
which everyone used in passing from 
building to building. In order to prevent 
noise in the reading-rooms, it was neces- 
sary to keep doors to the bridges locked, 
thereby negating their functions. The 
bridge system was found so unsatisfac- 


tory that departmental authorities in_ 


charge of planning two buildings for the 
library group refused to specify bridges 
between their new buildings and- the 
others already erected." 

But we are getting ahead of our story. 
When the Commission on Library Build- 
ing and Policy made its report in 1902, it 
recommended further study of details, 
and this study gradually came to be left 
more and more to one man, Ernest D. 
Burton. He had come to the University 
at its beginning as “Head Professor of 
New Testament Literature and Interpre- 

4 Julius Rosenwald Hall, completed in 1914, 
and Swift Hall, completed in 1925, occupied space 


allotted to the “‘library group’’ but were not con- 
nected by bridges with adjoining buildings. 
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tation.” He was an able scholar and was 
recognized as a tactful and understand- 
ing leader in the faculty. Throughout his 
years at the University he maintained a 
lively interest in the welfare of the Li- 
braries. Among other services to the Li- 
braries had been his chairmanship of the 
Commission on Library Building and 
Policy. Its report was, for the most part, 
a statement of his solution to the library 
problem. 

Burton carried on his varied scholarly 
activities in spite of recurring illnesses 
which were sometimes quite serious. 
Curiously enough, one of these illnesses 
contributed to the University’s progress 
in later planning for the library group of 
buildings. Toward the end of the summer 
of 1902 Burton was in bad health and was 
suffering from mental depression which 
was of such a nature that, on the advice 
of physicians, he went abroad with a fel- 
low faculty member. While in Europe he 
kept his eyes open for ideas that could be 
used in a library building at Chicago but 
found little that was new to him. 

By January, 1903, he felt that he was 
ready to work again, but the President 
requested him to do some further plan- 
ning for the library building. Architec- 
tural and bibliothecal affairs were so re- 
mote from his usual duties as to consti- 
tute a form of recreation. Part of his 
planning during the winter of 1903 in- 
volved a trip through the eastern part of 
the United States. He inspected build- 
ings at several eastern universities and 
made discreet inquiries about men who 
might be acceptable candidates for the 
position as librarian if Mrs. Dixson 
should resign. However, Mrs. Dixson did 
not resign; and no one provided money 
for a library building, so planning soon 
came to a standstill. 

Paradoxically, the planning for the li- 
brary had profited from Burton’s illness, 
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but no concrete action was initiated dur- 
ing Harper’s time. Within a week after 
his death, on January 10, 1906, the 
Board of Trustees received a telegram 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., “If the 
Trustees favor the erection of a Univer- 
sity Library in memory of Dr. Harper, 
my father will join with the Doctor’s 
many friends in Chicago and the East in 
a contribution toward it.’’”® 

The Trustees agreed heartily to this 
proposal. Before he died, Harper had 
said that the library should be the next 
building to be added on the campus, so 
that such a building seemed a fitting 
memorial. A campaign to gather funds 
was started immediately, but gifts came 
in slowly while estimates of total cost 
rose from $800,000 to $1,250,000 within 
a few months. When the attention of 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., was called to 
this sad state of affairs, he agreed to give 
three dollars for every dollar found else- 
where. However, the panic of 1907 made 
it extremely difficult to obtain gifts. 
Rockefeller finally added an outright gift 
of $55,000 and ground was broken for the 
Harper Memorial Library on January 
10, 1910, the fourth anniversary of the 
President’s death.” 

During the four years which elapsed 
between Harper’s death and the com- 
mencement of work in 1910, the design 
for the building underwent several im- 
portant changes. Each of these modifica- 
tions either reduced its effectiveness as a 
library building or subtracted from its 
impressiveness as an architectural monu- 
ment. When the campaign to obtain 
funds began in 1906, it was announced 
that there would be six levels of stacks, 
occupying the basement and the equiva- 

% Quoted in Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, A 
History of the University of Chicago (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1916), p. 423. 


6 [bid., p. 424. 
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lent of the first and second floors. The 
estimated capacity of these stacks was a 
million and a half volumes, a respectable 
number of volumes in that day. The 
third floor was to be given over to work- 
rooms and the fourth was to provide 
rooms which would seat seven hundred 
to a thousand readers. A central spire 
was to rise 150 feet above this fourth 
floor. By July, 1908, plans called for two 
lower towers, one at either end of the 
building, instead of the great central 
tower. There was to be no fourth floor ex- 
cept in these towers. University adminis- 
trative offices and classrooms were to oc- 
cupy the first floor. Workrooms were to 
be on the second, and the reading-rooms 
on the third. There was now no place left 
for books except in the basement and in 
certain parts of the towers. The estimate 
of book capacity was cut to a third of the 
former figure. No major changes were 
made in the design of the building after 
July, 1908. 

In the years between 1899 and 1910 
the members of the University as a whole 
probably considered the lack of an ade- 
quate building as the heart of the library 
problem. Various documents seem to in- 
dicate that they thought of the lack of 
adequate personnel as second in impor- 
tance. In this period also the faculty be- 
gan to see the need for a catalog to in- 
clude all of the books on the campus. The 
Commission which reported in 1902 said 
that a new library building should con- 
tain a catalog of the books in all of the 
libraries, but nothing of consequence 
happened until Burton urged a new 
study of the matter, which was made by 
a faculty committee in 1908 and 1909. In 
this case a decision was made after a care- 
ful canvass of opinion and practice in 
other research libraries. 

The faculty committee on cataloging 
recognized the necessity of having a 
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single classification scheme for all of the 
collections. After considering both the 
Library of Congress and Dewey Decimal 
classifications, the committee chose the 
latter, mainly because it was more widely 
used and because the Library of Congress 
scheme was not yet complete. The Trus- 
tees asked John D. Rockefeller, Sr., for a 
gift of $15,000 for recataloging, which 
was promptly given, and work on re- 
classification got under way in February, 
1910. 

Meanwhile, in the same year, Mrs. 
Dixson resigned, and within a_ few 
months after her resignation had been 
accepted, E. D. Burton was appointed 
“Director of the University Libraries,” 
and J. C. M. Hanson, chief of the Cata- 
logue Division at the Library of Con- 
gress, was brought in as associate direc- 
tor. Immediately the pattern of staff or- 
ganization was changed and the number 
of staff members was increased. Soon 
after his arrival, Hanson also set about 
writing a memorandum on the compara- 
tive merits of the Dewey and Library of 
Congress classification schemes. He tried 
to be fair to the Dewey system, but when 
the faculty committee read his statement 
it unanimously decided to reverse its 
former decision and to authorize library 
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officials to begin again in the Library of 
Congress method. 


SUMMARY 


As the University of Chicago grew 
during the years between 1892 and 1910, 
its demands upon its Libraries increased, 
but the administration of the Libraries 
gradually fell behind in its ability to 
meet these needs. The primary cause of 
the inadequacy of library service seems 
to have been the lack of a chief librarian 
with the authority to oversee all of the 
book resources of the institution. Most of 
the attempts to remedy the situation 
were made by the faculty, but they were 
only partly successful; faculty commit- 
tees labored under difficulties which were 
mainly due to the shortcomings of the 
committee system when used as an ad- 
ministrative instrument. 

Service in the General Library, in- 
tended for undergraduates, was ade- 
quate, but the quality of service in de- 
partmental libraries ranged from poor to 
excellent. In 1910 there were hopes for a 
brighter future, because in that year new 
officers were placed in charge of the Li- 
braries, construction was begun on a 
new building, and a new catalog was 
started. 


LIBRARY CO-OPERATION IN THE SOUTHEAST 


LOUIS SHORES 


region of the Southeastern Library 

Association there are now some five 
thousand college and university, public, 
school, and special libraries. Since 1920 
these libraries have to a varying degree 
co-operated with one another in regional 
planning. The results of this co-operation 
for the period between 1920 and the out- 
break of World War II were effectively 
summarized in 1939 in an article by 
Charles Stone.’ The present paper is seen 
as an essential addendum to the Stone 
report, for since the war a new and per- 
haps significant impetus to regional li- 
brary co-operation and planning has been 
given by three postwar forces. The result 
of this impetus may have far-reaching 
implications not only for the nine states 
of the Southeast but for the other thirty- 
nine in the Union. 

Of the three forces that have stimu- 
lated most of the thinking and working 
of southeastern librarians on a regional 
basis, the influence of the philanthropic 
foundations has been first, not only 
chronologically but strategically. Be- 
tween the two world wars the Carnegie 
Corporation, the General Education 
Board and Rockefeller Foundation, and 
the Rosenwald Fund (1) stimulated and 
supported the development of co-opera- 
tive research centers in Atlanta, Nash- 
ville, and Durham-Chapel Hill (and 
New Orleans and Texas in the South- 


I THE nine states! that comprise the 


1 Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 

2“‘Library Objectives in the Southeast,’’ Library 
Quarterly, IX (1939), 17-31. 


west); (2) strengthened numerous college 
libraries, both white and Negro, by pro- 
viding books, buildings, and opportuni- 
ties for further professional education for 
personnel; (3) financed county library 
demonstrations in selected counties and 
studies of these demonstrations;* (4) en- 
couraged development of school library 
standards and financed education of 
school librarians; (5) established profes- 
sional library schools and assisted 
teacher-librarian education programs; 
(6) aided Negro library development on 
all levels—elementary to graduate and 
professional as well. The specific way in 
which the foundations sponsored regional 
library development in the Southeast 
during the two decades that preceded 
Pearl Harbor is detailed in Mr. Stone’s 
article,‘ and in the southeastern survey.° 

In 1944, as the final phases of the war 
began, the General Education Board re- 
sumed its support of an interrupted 
phase of regional library development. 
It invited state school library supervisors 
and representatives of library education 
agencies in both the Southeast and the 
Southwest to meet in Atlanta for the 
purpose of reviewing regional standards 
for school libraries and for the education 
of school librarians. Three more confer- 
ences followed—in Atlanta, Nashville, 

*L. R. Wilson and E. A. Wight, County Library 
Service in the South (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935). 

‘Op. cit. 

5L. R. Wilson and M. A. Milczewski, Libraries 
of the Southeast: A Report of the Southeastern Coopera- 
tive Library Survey, 1946-1947 (Chapel Hill: Pub- 
lished for the Southeastern Library Association by 
the University of North Carolina Press, 1949). 
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and Tallahassee—and out of these came 
several important products and at least 
one significant by-product. At the second 
Atlanta conference the Southern Associa- 
tion’s school library standards were re- 
vised and strengthened. 

The Nashville conference held at Pea- 
body was devoted entirely to the content 
of the curriculum for the education of the 
teacher-librarian and the school librar- 
ian. From the beginning the South had 
been confronted with the problem of 
articulating short courses in teacher- 
training institutions with ALA accred- 
ited programs in library schools. Unable 
to secure any assistance on the national 
level, since the other regions maintained 
steadily that the problem did not exist in 
any significant proportions for the library 
schools of the East, West, and Midwest 
before the war, the South decided to 
attack the problem regionally. 

In Nashville representatives of all 
kinds of library educational agencies sat 
down together. There were teachers of 
teacher-librarians who offered twelve 
semester hours or less of professional li- 
brary education. There were heads of de- 
partments of library science with offer- 
ings up to thirty hours in professional 
courses. And there were, of course, the 
directors of the South’s ALA accredited 
library schools. The problem was to ar- 
ticulate not only these three types of 
programs but the individual courses that 
comprised them in such a way that stu- 
dents moving from one institution to an- 
other would not be penalized by repeti- 
tion. A monumental piece of work re- 
sulted, including syllabi for core courses 
and standardization of transfers.® 

The Tallahassee conference’ intro- 
duced the workshop as a technique and 


®Summary of third Southern Library Planning 
Conference on Training for School Librarianship, 
November 13-19, 1946, Nashville, Tennessee; Pea- 
body College, Southern Association Quarterly, XI 
(March, 1947), 404-10. 
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launched a series of workshops the fol- 
lowing summer in most of the southeast- 
ern states for the improvement of school 
librarianship. General Education Board 
funds supplemented state and personal 
budgets and made possible wide partici- 
pation. Mimeographed reports of these 
state workshops describe dramatically 
the postwar stimulus given to school li- 
brarianship by these state workshops and 
regional conferences.* 

The by-product was a fifth regional 
conference in Atlanta sponsored by the 
Southeastern Library Association and 
financed by the General Education 
Board.° This time college and university, 
public and special, librarians as well as 
school librarians and library school 
teachers were brought together to ex- 
plore the common aspects of education 
for librarianship in all kinds of libraries. 
This Atlanta conference was unique in the 
history of professional library gather- 
ings. It helped school librarians and uni- 
versity librarians (to cite the two kinds 
of librarians who most often contend 
they have professionally comparatively 
little in common) discover that there is a 
unity in librarianship. After a week of 
exploration it became evident that there 
is a core of professional content and 
method necessary for the adequate per- 
formance of librarianship in any type of 
library. 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENTS 


The second significant influence on re- 
gional library thinking and planning in 
the Southeast are the strong interstate 


7Library Leadership Work Conference, March 
10-15, 1947, Tallahassee; Florida State University, 
Library Journal, LXXII (February, 1947), 861-63. 

8 Nora Beust and W. H. Shaw, ‘‘Report of Li- 
brary Workshops for the General Education Board’’ 
(November 1, 1947). (Typescript.) 

® Southeastern Conference on Library Education, 
February 29-March 6, 1948 (Atlanta, Georgia; 
Southeastern Library Association, 1948). 
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movements in many areas of human en- 
deavor. In agriculture and industry, in 
labor and interracial relations, in nu- 
merous economic and cultural efforts, 
planning and working have cut across 
state boundaries more frequently in the 
Southeast than perhaps in any other re- 
gion in the United States. Inevitably 
these interstate inclinations have mani- 
fested themselves in education and in li- 
braries. 

Among the most powerful of the inter- 
state influences is that-exerted by the re- 
gional accrediting agency, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, which includes two states in the 
Southwestern as well as the nine in 
the Southeastern Library Association. 
Through its library standards for schools 
and its library education standards for 
colleges and universities it has had a 
powerful effect on strengthening the re- 
gional library association. As early as 
1926, therefore, the Southeastern Li- 


brary Association was in a position to 
recommend personnel and principles for 
evaluating and standardizing libraries 
and library education. Through the 
Southern Association’s Commission on 
Higher Education the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association was able to exert its 


professional influence in developing 
standardized lists of periodicals and ref- 
erence books for college and university 
libraries. Other interstate educational 
associations and agencies, like those of 
the graduate schools and of various sub- 
ject areas, such as modern languages, 
offer an opportunity for, and an incentive 
to, a regional library association to as- 
sume leadership and speak up for profes- 
sional librarianship in the Southeast. 
But, of all the interstate educational 
agencies in the Southeast, none has had 
greater impact or more dramatic appeal 
than the Southern Regional Education 
Board. It was created by the action of 
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thirteen state legislatures in the South in 
June, 1949, to promote regional educa- 
tional development.!® This action 
“marked the first time in the history of 
the United States that states had entered 
into a compact for Inter-State coopera- 
tion in education.””™ 

The mission of the board is well sum- 
marized in these words: 

The full development of leadership cannot 
be done by each state as a self-contained unit. 
Industry, agriculture, and public services are no 
respecters of state lines. Flood control, inter- 
territorial freight rates, soil erosion, crop 
regions, forest areas, marketing regions, hous- 
ing problems, health deficiencies, are a few of 
the problems held in common by many or all 
states in the South. 

No single state nor institution can develop 
within its own borders the technical facilities 
for leadership training in a!l fields of human 
knowledge.” 

Under these circumstances the board, 
representing all the states, has under- 
taken to plan with the universities areas 
of specialization and concentration. To 
date, three major fields have been devel- 
oped: human medicine, dentistry, and 
veterinary medicine. Additional fields 
are under consideration. Under the terms 
of the compact, states without training 
facilities in these areas pay at the rate of 
$1,500 per year for each medical and 
dental student and $1,000 for each vet- 
erinary medicine student toward the sup- 
port of institutions in other states. These 
examples are sufficient to indicate the 
trend of regional planning in the South 
for higher education. 

This kind of regional educational] plan- 
ning inevitably has some immensely im- 
portant implications for libraries. But, in 
order for libraries to avail themselves of 

1° Additional states have entered the agreement 
or are about to enter. 

"John E. Ivey, Jr., “Some Recent Develop- 
ments in Regional Education,’’ Southeastern Librari- 
an, I (fall, 1951), 91. 

12 Thid. 
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these opportunities, they cannot plan 
and function on an isolated, individual 
basis while the institutions they serve 
move ever closer to a regional plan. It is 
obvious that libraries, too, must plan re- 
gionally if for no other reason than that 
regional educational voices may speak 
with regional library voices. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The third potent interstate influence 
emanates from the increasing number of 
federal agencies that have chosen the 
Southeast for their activities. First and 
foremost among these has been the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The TVA re- 
gion, which first included only the states 
in the Tennessee Valley, has so extended 
its good work and services that all the 
nine southeastern states willingly en- 
tered the regional library survey which it 
sponsored," 

But the TVA’s interest did not end 
with this vast stock-taking of the library 
opportunities in the Southeast. Shortly 
after, it offered the Southeastern Library 
‘Association generous support for the dis- 
semination, through libraries, of infor- 
mation about the region. Although econ- 
omies in the federal budget prevented the 
consummation of this provocative re- 
gional undertaking, at least one co-opera- 
tive project was completed, and the 
Southeastern Library Association was 
further stimulated to strengthen its or- 
ganization for additional undertakings. 

Nor is the TVA the only federal 
agency that has found its way into the 
Southeast. Since World War II an in- 
creasing number of military and related 
governmental agencies have chosen the 
Southeast for headquarters, and in their 
wake has followed considerable private 
industry. Among the most important of 
these agencies are the Air University, the 


18 Wilson and Milczewski, of. cit., p. 301. 
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Naval Research Laboratory, the Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Research, and the Air 
Proving Ground. Since the work of these 
institutions is being related to the gradu- 
ate and professional programs of the uni- 
versities of the region, library responsi- 
bility can be assumed only on a regional 
basis and under a co-ordinated library 
plan. 


SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Because of these three interstate forces 
—philanthropic foundations, educational 
and other cultural movements, and fed- 
eral agencies—and the necessity of deal- 
ing with them on a regional basis, librar- 
ians of the Southeast have steadily 
tended to strengthen their interstate as- 
sociations as a necessary connecting link 
between their state and national associa- 
tions. 

In November, 1920, the librarians of 
the nine southeastern states formed the 
Southeastern Library Association. For 
nearly thirty years this association func- 
tioned as a confederation of state library 
associations. It met biennially, charged 
no dues, published no journal, and had 
no authority to contract or act officially 
for the librarians or libraries of the re- 
gion. But, as the three interstate forces 
acted ever more powerfully on the re- 
sources of the region, librarians became 
increasingly aware of the fact that, unless 
one articulate voice for librarianship 
were found in the Southeast, these forces 
would either act on library matters with- 
out the consent of librarians or neglect 
libraries altogether. Certainly, regional 
policy conferences to which all other pro- 
fessional and cultural movements sent 
single delegates could hardly welcome 
nine delegates from the area of librarian- 
ship. 

At the first postwar meeting of the 
Southeastern Library Association in 
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Asheville in 1946, the association em- 
powered its Executive Committee to ap- 
point an Activities Committee to explore 
the possibilities of strengthening the or- 
ganization through the appointment of a 
full-time executive secretary, the publi- 
cation of a journal, and a more systemat- 
ic attention to regional library needs." 

The Activities Committee reported to 
the Louisville meeting in 1948 seven 
areas of activity appropriate to the 
Southeastern Library Association. These 
included (1) encouragement of library 
co-operation; (2) liaison with regional 
agencies and with the state and national 
professional associations; (3) attention to 
recruitment, education, and placement 
of professional personnel; (4) establish- 
ment of a library information clearing- 
house for the region; (5) continued devel- 
opment of library standards; (6) biblio- 
graphic collection and organization; (7) 
legislative guidance; (8) assistance to 
federal library activity in the region. 
These principles were approved, and the 
committee was authorized to develop the 
details for a strong organization.” 

Two years later in Atlanta a drama- 
packed series of sessions led to the adop- 
tion of a new constitution and authoriza- 
tion to incorporate, appoint a part-time 
paid executive secretary, inaugurate a 
journal, enter into contracts, establish a 
permanent headquarters, and collect 
dues. 

The association was incorporated, 
headquarters were established at Georgia 
Institute of Technology, and the first 
contract was signed with the TVA. An 
editor for the Southeastern Librarian, of- 


14 Proceedings and Papers of the Southeastern 
Library Association, 12th Biennial Meeting, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 

18 Proceedings and Papers of the Southeastern 
Library Association, 13th Biennial Meeting, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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ficial journal of the association, was ap- 
pointed, and Volume I, No. 1, appeared 
in the summer of 1951, featuring the 
papers and proceedings of the fifteenth 
biennial conference. 

First as a member and then as chair- 
man of the Activities Committee and first 
president of the association under its new 
constitution, the author of this article 
was intimately concerned with the origin, 
early development, and growth of this 
new regional organization. Almost from 
the start, problems of budgets, activities, 
contracts, and memberships rushed in 
upon the officers. 

Certain policies had to be determined 
at once. One of the major decisions was 
to rely upon the membership through 
committees to carry on the many activi- 
ties for which the association had been 
reorganized. But committees sometimes 
do not perform, and such lack of per- 
formance can be fatal to a new organiza- 
tion. 

It was decided early, therefore, to set 
up a pattern for all committees. This pat- 
tern consisted of three parts: (1) person- 
nel suited for the task; (2) mission to be 
stated by the committee itself; (3) calen- 
dar, under which the committee pledged 
itself to complete the mission or a phase 
of the mission by a definite date. 

To select the personnel and to avoid 
the weakness, found in most associations, 
of selecting the same people over and 
over again, members were asked to indi- 
cate, in order of preference, committees 
on which they would like to serve. These 
preferences were tallied and the tallies 
used to select members for committee 
work. 

The president sent each chairman a 
tentative statement of mission, and each 
committee was asked to rework and re- 
fine its own statement. Attached to the 
statement was the committee’s own cal- 


= 
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endar indicating what it planned to ac- 
complish by the next biennial meeting of 
the Association. 

The twenty-four committees can be 
grouped under three major areas of ac- 
tivity—extension, research, and profes- 
sional improvement. Integration of these 
various efforts is accomplished through a 
Liaison Committee, Ultimate responsi- 
bility for budget as well as for all activi- 
ties rests with the Executive Board. 

To date, the Liaison Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of William Jesse, 
has effectively performed one of the ma- 
jor functions of the association, viz., con- 
tact with other regional agencies and 
with the state and national library as- 
sociations. It consummated a $7,000 
contract with TVA for the reproduction 
of scientific journals. It secured some aid 
from the Southern Regional Education 
Board to launch the Resources Inven- 
tory Project. It has participated in 
South-wide planning conferences and has 
established a joint committee with the 
Southwestern Library Association to 
- represent librarianship in the southern 
states. At this moment the Liaison Com- 
mittee is negotiating through the ALA 
for Ford Foundation support of a region- 
al program. 

At least a half-dozen of the commit- 
tees are engaged in or concerned with ac- 
tivities intended to support research in 
the region. Perhaps the most dramatic 
achievement to this point is that of Com- 
mittee S (Reproduction of Scientific Ma- 
terials, under the chairmanship of Law- 
rence Thompson). A demonstration proj- 
ect, financed largely out of a $7,000 
grant from the TVA, is resulting in the 
microfilming of some thirteen sets of sci- 
entific journals most needed in the re- 
gion. Among the journals selected for re- 
production and to be made available to 
libraries not only in the region but else- 
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where are the Royal Society of London 
Proceedings; the American Journal of 
Physiology; the London Chemical Society 
Journal; the Botanical Gazette; the London 
Physical Society Proceedings; Comptes 
rendus de l’ Académie des sciences, Paris; 
and Biochemische Zeitschrift. 

Equally promising is the mission of 
Committee F (Resources Inventory, un- 
der the chairmanship of Stanley West), 
which has been set up in three phases. 
Phase I, financed jointly by the South- 
eastern Library Association and the 
Southern Regional Education Board, in- 
volved preparing a prospectus for the in- 
ventory. This was completed in Septem- 
ber, 1951. Phase II, a work conference 
held in Daytona Beach with research li- 
brarians and professors, sought to refine 
the procedures. Phase III is about to be- 
gin with pilot inventories of library re- 
sources in the region for research in the 
six subject areas that are under contract 
with the Southern Regional Education 
Board. Ultimately, it is hoped, there will 
be a complete inventory of library re- 
sources in all subject fields. 

Other research activities are involved 
in the work of the committees on college 
and university libraries, special libraries, 
and defense and federal relations. Exten- 
sion activities are the concern of such 
committees as those of school libraries, 
public libraries, legislation, and audio- 
visual services. 

A wealth of association activities is 
found in the work of those committees 
concerned with professional develop- 
ment. Under the chairmanship of Louis 
Round Wilson, Committee C (Histori- 
cal) has set itself the task of writing the 
history of the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation and of collecting association 
archives for headquarters. Committee D 
(Statistics; Robert Alvarez, chairman) is 
periodically preparing data for publica- 
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tion in the Southeastern Librarian. Com- 
mittee G (Library Education; William 
Fitzgerald, chairman) is pursuing the 
problem of codifying curriculum content 
through a proposed work conference. 
And so it goes from A to Y in the associa- 
tion’s committees where missions have 
been defined and calendars set, the total 
representing a composite of regional pro- 
fessional activity. 

What does it all add up to? A regional 
demonstration of mobilizing five thou- 
sand libraries to support our nation’s two 
major concerns in the present world situ- 
ation—research and dissemination. If the 
Southeastern Library Association-can di- 
rect the power in the libraries of its re- 
gion in such a way as to contribute effec- 
tively to the research going on in agencies 
like the Institute of Nuclear Research, 
the Air University, and TVA, then a very 
real contribution will be made by the li- 
braries to America’s superiority in the 
international race for scientific innova- 
tion. 

And if the Southeastern Library As- 
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sociation can so co-ordinate the potential 
for dissemination in the five thousand li- 
braries of the region as to effect a net- 
work of print and audio-visual communi- 
cation that will rival radio and television 
networks, then again the libraries will 
make their influence felt in strengthening 
the nation’s hand in the ideological con- 
flict. 

For these reasons the Southeast has 
been taking stock. “It has been studying 
itself not as a section, self-centered and 
unmindful of the nation, but as a region, 
whose significance is heightened by vir- 
tue of the fact that it is an integral part 
of the nation.’ 

And now, having taken stock, the 
Southeastern Library Association is on 
the threshold of a new era of regional 
planning which will place libraries side 
by side with the other dynamic social 
agencies performing indispensable func- 
tions for the benefit of the nation as a 
whole. 


16 Wilson and Milczewski, of. cit., p. 1. 
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library schools in 1950-51, published 

in the October, 1951, issue of the Li- 
brary Quarterly, attention was drawn to 
the transitional character of many of the 
library-school programs. Requirements 
for the degree are still being revised in 
many of the schools which submitted re- 
ports for the past academic year, and in 
some instances no thesis was reported be- 
cause new programs had not yet been in 
effect long enough to allow for the com- 
pletion of the necessary research. Thus, 
of the four doctoral dissertations report- 
ed, only one (University of Illinois) rep- 
resents the newly established doctoral 
programs. It is anticipated that next 
year’s compilation will include several 
additional schools with theses to report. 

This year all of the thirty-six ac- 
credited library schools submitted re- 
ports on the status of thesis research. Of 
these, eighteen had theses to report. 
Eight schools had no theses to report, 
and, of these, five make the thesis option- 
al. An additional seven schools do not re- 
quire a thesis for the Master’s degree, 
and three others have not established a 
graduate program. 

The eighteen schools reporting theses 
submitted a total of 247 titles as com- 
pared to 229 titles reported by ten 
schools last year. It should be noted also 
that the present list of theses includes 19 
from Pratt Institute and 1 from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California which 
were accepted in the preceding academic 
year but were omitted from the previous 
listing. 


I THE report on theses accepted by 


The present editor has followed the 
established policy of accepting the titles 
as submitted without attempting in any 
way ‘‘to distinguish between a compre- 
hensive paper, a synthesis of existing lit- 
erature, a field study submitted in lieu of 
a thesis, and a piece of research consist- 
ing of an original contribution to know}l- 
edge.” 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


CocuRAN, HELEN Marie. The Effect of the Edi- 
torial Policy on Political Action, 1952. 

VirGInia AuGusta. A Survey of 
School Library Service in Mobile, Alabama, 
1952. 

Epwarps, WILLIE Mae. A Survey of the West 
Georgia Regional Library, 1952. 

Gr1Bson, Louts Epna. A Study of the Vocational 
Guidance Materials of the Atlanta University, 
Spelman, Morris Brown, and Clark College 
Libraries, 1952. 

HANNON, Mitprep A Study of a Selected 
Group of High-School Seniors To Determine to 
What Extent They Know and Make Use of 
Reference Tools, 1952. 

Jackson, FRANCINE LaurReTTE. A Study of Ju- 
venile Fiction Published, 1940-49, on Chinese 
Life and Customs, 1951. 

Jorpon, Casper LeRoy. A Content Analysis 
and Cumulative Index, Annotated, of Phylon, 
1940-49, 1951. 

Levi, Doris JEAN. Participation of Three Public 
Libraries in  Letsure-Time Activities for 
Youth in the Field of Fine Arts, 1951. 

LockHart, EpNA CARMELITA. An Analysis of 
Classification Patterns for Three Wars, 1952. 

McLemore, Erma Detorts. An Evaluation of 
the Fiction Collections in the Libraries of the 
Atlanta University Center, 1952. 

Quivers, EvEtyN SEace. A Study of the School 
Library Experiences of a Selected Group of 
College Freshmen, 1952. 
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SANDERS, BirDIE PETERSON. Communications 
Behavior of a Selected Group of Adults Resid- 
ing in Census Tract F-24 in Atlanta, Georgia, 
1951. 

DorotHy Maree. The Treat- 
ment of the American Negro in American His- 
tory Textbooks Published from 1940 to 1950, 
1951. 

Yates, Garnes. An Annotated, Cumula- 
tive Index to the Journal of Negro History 
from January, 1916, through October, 1940, 
1951. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CAR- 
NEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL, PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

BECKER, HELEN. An Analysis of Private Li- 
braries in the Pittsburgh Area, 1950. 

BLANK, CATHERINE M. Critical Analysis of the 
Value of Summer Reading Projects for Chil- 
dren, 1952. 

Bortuwick, Howarp HAL.t. Trends in Postwar 
Public Library Architecture, 1952. 

Brown, CATHERINE. A General View of Re- 
serve-Book Rooms in College and University 
Libraries, with a Survey of the Reserve-Book 
Room of the University of Pittsburgh, 1952. 

Dennis, MARY WayYNeE. Tie Literary History of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy, 1952. 

Dopson, MARGUERITE A. An Appraisal of Bi- 
ogra phies for Children Published between 1935 
and 1951, 1952. 

Hy anp, Laura. An Interpretation of Edmund 
Lester Pearson, Librarian Extraordinary, to 
Which Is Added a Bibliography of His Works, 
1952. 

LavuBacu, Harriet. Library Service to Business, 
Labor, and Industry: Its Development in the 
Libraries at Princeton, Akron, and Pittsburgh, 
1952. 

Lester, CyNnTHIA. William Addison Dwiggins: 
His Contributions to Typography, 1952. 

Lonc, LaurA BUCHANAN. Responsibility of the 
Library for Service to Migrant Children, 1952. 

Morin, Louise ETHEL. A Study of Juvenile His- 
torical Fiction Concerned with the Colonial 
Period in United States History, 1952. 

Musicuvk, Oca. The Place and Role of the Pre- 
school Story Hour in the Public Library, 1952. 

RussELL, JEAN RENFREW. Howard Pyle: His 
Contribution to Children’s Literature, 1952. 

SHAPIRO, Ruopa Estra. British and European 
Plays for Young People: A Selective Bibliogra- 
phy, 1952. 
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Wertz, Mary LAVERNE. An Index to Critical 
Essays Found in the American Essay Collec- 
tion of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
1952. 

Wray, WENDELL LEoNaRD. The Presentation of 
American Poetry to an Adult Education 
Group, 1952. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BARRETT, SISTER JOSEPHINE MARIE. Survey of 
the Commonweal’s Editorial Policy, 1924-50, 
1952. 

BEACH, SISTER Francis MARY. A History of the 
Library of Trinity College, Washington, D.C., 
1952. 

BuruHANs, BARBARA. A Critical Analysis of the 
Reviews of Six Best-selling Novels, 1952. 

CAMERON, YVETTE. A Selected Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Reports on Intercultural Projects 
Published in the United States, 1940-51, 1952. 

CHAMBERS, JACQUELINE. A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy on Chemical Factors Affecting Vision in 
Photographic Interpretation, 1952. 

Coton, Maria Luisa. Impresos en Espatiol pub- 
licados en Filadelfia durante los atios 1800 a 
1835, 1952. 

Cook, JouHN L. The Compiling of Legislative His- 
tories: A Comparative Study of Techniques and 
Procedures of Certain Legislative Reference Li- 
braries in the District of Columbia, with a Dis- 
cussion of the Legislative History and Its 
Place in Legislative Reference Work, 1952. 

Cook, VERLA. A History and Evaluation of the 
Music Division of the District of Columbia 
Public Library, 1952. 

Corpray, Mary VirGinia. A Bibliography on 
Vascular Plants as Indicators of Environ- 
ment in the Arctic and Subarctic Regions, 1952. 

DaGNESE, JOSEPH. An Analytic, Cumulative In- 
dex to Certain Writings of G. K. Chesterton on 
Victorian Literature, 1952. 

DALy, Rev. Simeon. The Selection of Materials 
in the Field of Sacred Scripture in the Major 
Seminary Library, with a List of Recommend- 
ed Titles, 1952. 

Dawson, SISTER AVELINA. A Survey of Catholic 
Americana and Catholic Book Publishing in 
the United States, 1881-85, 1952. 

DENEAU, BROTHER ADRIAN. A Critical and 
Bibliographical Study of the Writings of Mrs. 
Leprohon, née R. E. Mullins (1829-79), 1952. 

Evers, MADELINE. An Investigation of Student 
Library Usage among the Recent Graduate 
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Students of Catholic University of America, 
1952. 

F Loop, Rev. Rosert H. The Selection of Materi- 
als in the Field of Canon Law in the Major 
Seminary Library, with a List of Recommend- 
ed Titles, 1952. 

FocKLer, HERBERT. An Analytical, Cumulative 
Index to Certain of Chesterton’s Historical and 
Political Writings, 1952. 

Fry, BERNARD. Library Organization and Man- 
agement of Technical Reports Literature, 1952. 

GATELY, CHARLES. Check-List of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, Imprints, 1776-1876, with a 
Historical Introduction, 1952. 

Ho, Dorotuy. A Survey of Farmington Plan 
Acquisition of French Books by Catholic Uni- 
versity Library during 1948-49, 1952. 

Houman, AGNES CECILIA. An Analysis of the 
Literature on the Outstanding Issues and Opin- 
tons on Censorship, 1940-50, 1952. 

KrrBy, MapGE BaArBour. A History of the 
Goucher College Library, 1885-1949, 1952. 
LEVEQUE, JOAN Barry. An Analytic, Cumula- 
tive Index to Certain Writings of G. K. Ches- 

terton from 1901 to 1910, 1952. 

THEODORA. A Biobibliography of Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan, 1952. 

Map es, Houston. The Peabody Library of 
Georgetown, District of Columbia: A History 
and Evaluation, 1952. 

MILNar, VirGInia. A Check-List of Philadelphia 
Imprints for 1801 and 1802, with a Historical 
Introduction, 1952. 

Murpay, RoBERT BERNARD. A Check-List of 
Maryland Imprints from 1831 through 1834, 
with a Historical Introduction, 1952. 

Ors, MARIANNE. A Century of Public Service 
with Good Books: A History of the German 
Catholic Borromdusverein, 1952. 

Ow1ncs, VIVIAN Bricos. A History of the Li- 
brary of Morgan State College from 1867 to 
1939, 1952. 

Petriniccu, ArtuuR. A Survey of the Libraries 
of the Religious Houses Associated with the 
Catholic University of America, 1952. 

RABAUT, SISTER PALMYRE. A Survey of Catholic 
Americana and Catholic Book Publishing in 
the United States, 1871-75, 1952. 

Ruskin, Mary Patricia. A Survey of Catholic 
Americana and Catholic Book Publishing in 
the United States, 1886-90, 1952. 

SCHAUBER, ALICE. An Analysis of the Documen- 
tation of Physics Research To Determine the 
Serials Most Frequently Used, 1952. 
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SmILey, Grace. A Study of Problems Presented 
by Author Headings for Official Publications 
of the District of Columbia, 1952. 

Stack, ROBERT. An Analytic, Cumulative 
Index to Five of the Apologetical Works of 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton, 1952. 

Strauss, Mary JANE. A Study of a Planned 
Publicity Campaign for the William Pinkney 
Magruder Memorial Library, Hyattsville, 
Maryland, 1952. 

Tommey, Evcene. The History and Editorial 
Policy of America 1909-50, 1952. 

Tommey, Ricuarp. Fielding Lucas, Jr., First 
Major Catholic Publisher and Bookseller in 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1804-54, 1952. 

Wacner, Lioyp. A Descriptive History of the 
Library Facilities of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, 1824-1941, 1952. 

Witson, Rev. Epwarp. The Selection of Materi- 
als in the Field of Ascetical and Mystical The- 
ology in the Major Seminary Library, with a 
List of Recommended Titles, 1952. 

ZERWEKH, SISTER MARY Mercia. A Survey of 
the Libraries of Forty Catholic High Schools of 
the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, California, 
1952. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, GRADUATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ALSTON, ANNIE MAE. Characteristics of Materi- 
als Used by a Selected Group of Historians in 
Their Research in United States History, 1952. 

Birp, Marcaret F. History of the Demonstra- 
tion Program of the Illinois State Library, 
1952. 

Birkuorr, NICHOLAS WILLIAM, JR. The Nature 
and Use of Mathematical Materials in High- 
School Libraries, 1951. 

Bonn, GeorGE S. A Study of Engineering Busi- 
ness Papers, 1951. 

Curtis, GEorGE A. A Statistical Survey of the 
Services of the John Crerar Library, 1951. 
DourMANN, IRMA. An Analysis of the Grimm 
Folk Tales in Versions Designed for Children, 

1951. 

EASTERBROOK, ELIZABETH MARGARET. A Criti- 
cal Analysis of the Sources of Information 
about Children’s Books Published during the 
Years 1861-65, Including a List of the Books 
for Children Published during These Years, 
1952. 

FEDDER, MAXINE BLANCHE. The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Sunday-School Library in 
America, 1951. 


GRADUATE THESES, 1951-52 


GraDy, MARION B. A Comparison of Motion 
Pictures and Books as Resource Materials, 
1951. (Ph.D.) 

HARPER, SHIRLEY FOLKEsTAD. The Universal 
Decimal Classification, 1952. 

H1ntz, CARL EpMunp, Jnternational- 
ism and Scholarship: A Comparative Study of 
the Research Literature Used by American, 
British, French, and German Botanists, 1952. 
(Ph.D.) 

James, GERTRUDE. Use of the Public Library 
Agencies by Students in Grades IV through 
VIII of the Phoenix Elementary Schools, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 1952. 

James, Louise. Library Facilities for the 
Elementary Schools in the New Community 
Unit Districts in the State of Illinois for the 
Year 1950-51, 1951. 

Look, WALLACE CarL. The Classification and 
Cataloging of Music Scores in Libraries, 1951. 

McNEAL, ARCHIE LippELL. Rural Reading In- 
terests: Needs Related to Availability, 1951. 
(Ph.D.) 

MartTIN, Gorvon. Characteristics of the Litera- 
ture Used by Authors of Books on Political 
Topics, 1952. 

Meter, EvizaBetH L. Characteristics of the Lit- 
erature Used by Contributors to American So- 
ciological Journals, 1951. 

Mitts, Forrest Latrp. Organised Labor and 
Labor-Management Relations in High-School 
Social Siudies Textbooks: A (Quantitative 
Analysis, 1951. 

Prav, ELeEANor. Children’s Literature Published 
in the United States during the Year 1848, 
1951. 

Quinn, Epwarp Characteristics of the 
Literature Used by Authors of Books in the 
Field of Sociology, 1951. 

SHORE, WILLIAM FrisBiE. An Inquiry into the 
Characteristics of Lincolniana, 1952. 

Smitu, JUNE Smeck. The Relationship between 
Titles Circulated and Titles Held in Branches 
of a Metropolitan Library System, 1951. 

TSIEN, TSUEN-HsvuIN. Western Impact on China 
through Translations: A Bibliographical 
Study, 1952. 

WEINSTEIN, FREDERIC DANIEL. The Literature 
of English Renaissance Popular Reading, 
1952. 

Wuirsy, THomaAs JoserH. An Analysis of the 
Bibliographic Activities of the Book Chamber in 
Soviet Russia, 1952. 
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Wrttrams, GorDON ROLAND. A Study of the Bib- 
liographical Sources Used by the Patrons of the 
John Crerar Library, 1952. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, SCHOOL OF LIBRAR- 
IANSHIP, DENVER, COLORADO 


SHELL, ELTON EuGENE. A Manual for Organis- 
ing Materials in the Pastor’s Study, 1951. 
Smock, MILDRED KATHERINE. System of Ex- 
panding Library Service Appropriate for 

Council Bluffs, Towa, 1951. 

Warkins, AILEEN ELGIN. A Survey of Student 
Use of the Junior High School Libraries in 
Wichita, Kansas, September, 1950—June, 
1951, 1951. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, SCHOOL 
OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ApaMs, Nancy EvizaBetu. A Study of Regional 
Library Service for Rural Children in Ver- 
mont, 1930-50, 1952. 

Couns, Emity Anita. A Study of Elementary- 
School Library Service in Nine Fourth-Class 
School Districts, Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1949-50, 1952. 

CREASY, MARILYN ANNE. Educational Film 
Service in Medium-sized Public Libraries of 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 1952. 

D1 Pretro, LAWRENCE N. Free Library of Phila- 
delphia: Its Formation and Early Physical 
Growth from 1891 to 1917, 1952. 

ELDER, JANE Dow er. A Study in the Circula- 
tion of Books in the Penn Wynne Elementary 
School, September, 1951, through January, 
1952, 1952. 

Fune, Grace. A Biobibliography of 
John Richard Green, 1837-83, 1952. 

GERENA, CARMEN. A Bibliography of Industries 
and Industrial Development of Puerto Rico, 
1952. 

GrnsBERG, Harry. The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1952. 

GLEESON, FLORENCE B. A Study of Library In- 
struction in Nine New Jersey High Schools, 
1951-52, 1952. 

GRAD, TAMARA EvGENIA. The Development of 
Public Libraries in Ontario, Canada, 1851- 
1951, 1952. 

Gross, DEAN CocHRAN. A Survey of Libraries 
of the National Broadcasting Company in New 
York City, 1952. 
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GUERTIN, MARIE. An Investigation of the Read- 
ing Interests of the Ellis Country School Stu- 
dents, September, 1951—February, 1952, 
1952. 

HENpRICKS, JEAN M. Three National Libraries 
—the Bibliotheque Nationale, the British Muse- 
um, and the Library of Congress: Their Estab- 
lishment and Growth to 1940, 1952. 

HERRING, ELNORA SLADE. A Bibliography of 
Books by and about Negroes for High-School 
Pupils and Teachers, 1952. 

Heskin, Mary KaTHeryN. The Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum Library, 1896-1952, 
1952. 

Hovu.royp, MAGDALENA HENRIETTA. A Survey 
of the Sources of Business Information Used in 
1951-52 by Graduates of Hamilton High 
School, in Offices at Trenton, New Jersey, and 
Vicinity, 1952. 

JounsTon, Pauline G. A Survey of Nursing- 
School Libraries in the City of Philadelphia, 
1952. 

KEILHOLZ, JOAN WarD. Modular Planning in 
College and University Library Buildings, 
1952. 

Ker, ALDINE SHAFFER. The History of Cambria 
Free Library, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 1925- 
51, 1952. 

Kianian, Mary. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1870-1952, 1952. 

LECHTENBERG, JUANITA ANNE. Makers of Span- 
ish America—Historical Figures of Argenti- 
na, Peru, and Chile: An Annotated List of 
Biographies, 1952. 

Le Compre, IRENE Pavut. Negro Studies: Li- 
brary Resources in the Philadelphia Area, 
1952. 

Lorenz, JuLIA ANNE. Personalities in Painting: 
A Bibliography of Fictionized Biographies of 
Artists, Including an Authoritative Biography 
of Each Artist, 1952. . 

Maauiso, Juanito G. Check List of Selected 
Philippine Government Documents in Six 
Philadelphia Libraries, 1952. 

MILuHous, Viroinia ALICE. Music in the Catalog 
Department of a Small College Library, 1952. 

MULROONEY, MARGARET Rose. Indexing and 
Abstracting Services for the Periodical Litera- 
ture of the Medical Sciences, 1952. 

NAKAMURA, Micut. A Survey of Union Library 
Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
Area, 1952. 

NEHLIG, MARY EvizaBETH. The History and De- 
velopment of the Drexel Institute Library 
School, 1892-1914, 1952. 

NoBLE, H. Publications in the Field 
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of Intercultural Relations, 1944-51: A Selected 
and Annotated Bibliography Compiled Espe- 
cially for the Small Public Library, 1952. 

Povitonts, Louise Eunice. The Typical Wom- 
an’s Magazine, 1848-50, 1908-10, and 1948- 
50: An Analytical Examination and Com- 
parison of the Format and Contents of Three 
Magazines, 1952. 

Powers, MARJorIE Rutu. A Survey of the Col- 
legiana Collections in the Libraries of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, Temple University, 
Swarthmore College, and Haverford College, 
1952. 

RaEss_Ler, G. William Blake: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Books and Periodical Ar- 
ticles concerning His Life and Work, 1952. 

Raser, Lots AILEEN. A Study of the Book Collec- 
tions of Three Small Church-sponsored Schools, 
1952: 

REYNOLDS, MARY VIRGINIA. A Survey of I ynch- 
burg College Library, Lynchburg, Virginia, 
1952. 

RieERA, ELIZABETH JANE. Survey of the Friends 
Free Library of Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
1952. 

Ritey, LyMAN WALTER. Mysticism in Western 
Christendom: A Selective and Descriptive List 
of Books in the Philadelphia Area, 1952. 

ROGERS, KATHERINE Prerce. A Study of High- 
School Library Service in Pennsylvania, 195 1- 
52, 1952. 

Ross, JANE EvizaBetu. The Problem of the De- 
partmental Library with Reference to Biologi- 
cal Science Departmental Libraries of Colleges 
and Universities in the Philadelphia Area, 
1952. 

Rumsey, VIRGINIA GERTRUDE. Children’s Story 
Programs on Radio and Television Broadcasts 
in the Philadelphia Area, January-June, 
1952, 1952. 

SANDERSON, MARGARET WATSON. An Annotated 
Biobibliography of Industrialists of the Greater 
Philadelphia Area, 1952. 

SCHECKTER, STELLA J. A Study of Book-Supply 
Agencies Employed by Eleven College and Uni- 
versity Libraries in the Vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, 1952. 

ScuuLtz, CLAIRE K. Coding Literature on 
Punched Cards, 1952. 

SHERWOOD, JANICE WINTRODE. A Manual of 
Bibliographic Procedure for Users of Union 
Catalogs, 1952. 

STILLMAN, MARY EvizaBetu. Historical Fiction 
of Classical Greek and Roman Civilization for 
High-School Students: A Bibliography and 
Index, 1952. 
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GRADUATE THESES, 1951-52 


SzaBo, ANDREW. Modern Hungarian Fiction in 
English Translation Published between 1920 
and 1950: A Bibliography with Commentary, 
1952. 

TAKAHASHI, TANE. A Bibliography of the Cur- 
rent Periodicals Published by the Society of 
Friends, 1952. 

Tuomas, Mary ANNt. The Delaware State Ar- 
chives, 1931-51, 1952. 

’ Wurttock, Joun M., Jr. A Study of the Interests 
of the Female Students Enrolled in the School 
of Library Science, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, as Measured by the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank and the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord, 1952. 

WILuiaMs, CARRIE W. A History of the Krauth 
Memorial Library and Staff of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia from 
1864 to 1951, 1952. 


EMORY UNIVERSITY, DIVISION OF LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA 


Bartiett, Berry. A Study of the Most Fre- 
quently Used Reference Sources in a Selected 
Group of Georgia High-School Libraries, 1952. 

ZIMMERMAN, JOHN Jacos. Responsibility of the 
University Library for Collection and Preser- 
vation of Works of Minor Writers of American 


Fiction of the Nineteenth Century, with Special 
Reference to the Atlanta~Athens Area, Georgia, 
1952. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, LIBRARY 
SCHOOL, URBANA, ILLINOIS 


STEVENS, ROLLAND ELWELL. Tie Use of Library 
Materials in Doctoral Research: A Study of the 
Effect of Differences in Research Method, 1951. 
(Ph.D.) 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP, SCRANTON, PA 


CUNNINGHAM, CAROLYN. Music Libraries in 
Pennsylvania, 1952. 

Emma (Hvozpovic), SIsteR M., SS.C.M. His- 
tory and Accomplishments of the Society of St. 
Adalbert, Trnava, Slovakia, 1952. 

SULLIVAN, ANN. Survey of Young People’s Needs 
in Columbus, Ohio, Public Library, 1952. 

Vuyica, NADA (KASTERIANEK). Publication of 
Croatian Newspapers in the United States and 
Canada, 1952. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, DEPARTMENT 
OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, ANN 
ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Reap, EvizaBETH Lumiey. A Union List of 
Calhoun, Ingham, Jackson, and Washtenaw 
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County Newspapers, 1809-1951, Available in 
Michigan, with Notes concerning Papers Not 
Located, 1951. 

SIMMELINK, RutH Naomi. So You Want To Be 
a Good Supervisor! 1952. ’ 

VOELKER, GERTRUDE ELIzaBETH. Periodicals in 
the Augustana College Library: An Evalua- 
tion, 1951. 

WauoskI, HELEN ISABEL. Curriculum Planning 
in the Wisconsin State Colleges for the Prepa- 
ration of School Librarians, 1952. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DIVISION OF 
LIBRARY INSTRUCTION, MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Fortin, CLIFFORD CHarLes. A History of the 
St. Thomas College Library, 1951. 

STacuLtn, RoBertT H. A History of Printing in 
Minneapolis aud St. Paul, with a Bibliogra- 
phy of Imprints, 1866-706, 1951. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
LIBRARY SCHOOL, NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE 
Evry, Wituram. The Library Mote- 
ment in North Carolina, 1951. 

Knicut, Hattie M. A Study of the Reference 
Collection and Service at Brigham Y oung Uni- 
versity as It Fits the Teaching Program, 1951. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


AKERS, NANCY MEaDs. Anne Carroll Moore: A 
Study of Her Work with Children’s Libraries 
and Literature, 1951. 

ALLEN, Emit Wituram. The Libraries of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, 1952. 

ANNENBERG, LESTER J. “‘Keserves’’ Practices of 
the New York Public Library, with a Time- 
Study Comparison between the Hunt’s Point 
and the 96th Street Branches, 1952. 

BAUMANN, Caar_es H. A Guide to Selected Sta- 
tistical Sources in United States Government 
Publications Available. to Depository Li- 
braries, 1952. 

Bettu, Pavuiine. Library Public Relations, 
1952. 

BENSON, FLORENCE. Modern India, 1952. 

BorpEN, JEAN. ANTA at Work: A Current, An- 
notated Bibliography on the Arena Theater, 
Stage Lighting, and Business Management for 
Small Theatrical Groups in the United States, 
1952. 

BREEN, Mary HELEN. The Trateling Library 
Service of the New York Public Library in 
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Richmond and the Bronx: A Descriptive His- 
tory, 1951. 

BRENNAN, ROBERT G. The American Theater, 
1920-51, 1952. 

Burcess, Eaton. American Indian: An 
Annotated Bibliography of Indian Books Suit- 
able for Elementary Schools, 1951. 

BYNcE, KARL S. The Lending of Reproductions of 
Paintings by Public Libraries, 1952. 

CASTLE, LAVELLE CONEY. Subject Headings in 
Home Economics, 1951. 

CHAMBERS, BEATRICE. Children’s Work Alfres- 
co, 1952. 

Cuow, Rose Jonc. A Study of the Chinese Col- 
lection and Its Readers at the Chatham Square 
Branch Library of the New York Public Li- 
brary, 1951. 

COPELAND, GEORGE EDWARD. James Weldon 
Johnson: A Bibliography, 1951. 

CorNeErIRO, Nina A. Libraries in the Virgin 
Islands, 1952. 

Cummins, ALICE C. Mother Goose, 1952. 

Epiru A. Exhibit Planning for Chil- 
dren’s Rooms, 1952. 

GriFFITHS, NAOMI Pina. A Survey of the Chil- 
dren’s Room of the Maspeth Branch of the 
Queensborough Public Library, 1951. 

HaMILron, T. Technique and Training of 
Track and Field, 1952. 

HANDEL, Rutu S. Library Service to the Blind, 
1952. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, GERTRUDE. A Book Shelf for 
Medical Technologists, 1952. 

Hoy, HELEN I. Introduction to the Liturgy, 1952. 

Huts, DororHy NIEBRUGGE. Class Visits of 
Elementary Schools to Public Libraries, 1951. 

IscuE, Joun A Survey of Medical Peri- 
odicals Devoted to Abstracting, 1951. 

JAsPER, GERTRUDE RATHBONE. Revision of the 
Subject Authority File of Pratt Institute Li- 
brary, 1952. 

Jones, Dororny Scort. Library Work Is Excit- 
ing: A Study of Methods Used in Recruiting 
for Librarianship, 1951. 

Kapora, Hartsue. The Library of Hawaii, 1913- 
49: A Brief Historical Description, 1951. 

KAPENSTEIN, HENRY MARK. Guide to American 
History Reference Material Available in 
Sources Other than Basic Reference Books, 
1952. 

Kou_er, WitMA BARBARA. The Immigrant in 
American History: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy for the High-School Student, 1951. 

JAMES Joun. An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy of Eighty Books Selected as Basic for an 
Accounting Library, 1951. 
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LeHMAN, BARBARA M. A Comparison of Non- 
manual Charging Systems in Libraries, 1952. 

LepesKA, Beatrice F. English Translations 
Strom Czech Literature, 1850-1950, 1951. 

Mears, ANNA ELIZABETH. A Comparative Study 
and Examination of Classical Music Record 
Holdings in Representative Libraries in the 
Metropolitan Area, 1951. 

Mort, ScuuyLer L. The Genealogy and Local 
History Department of the New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, Free Public Library, 1952. 

Murpny, EILEEN M. A Study of the St. John’s 
Law Library, 1952. 

NICOLLS, CAROL. National Libraries of the Unit- 
ed Nations, 1952. 

Pavt, WILLIAM Scientific and Technical 
Books, 1945 to March, 1951, for High-School 
Libraries, 1951. 

Purpy, Bersy A. Special Children’s Libraries, 
1952. 

RIcHMOND, SALLY-SUE. Foreign Novels in Eng- 
lish Translations Selected for the Reading En- 
joyment of High-School Students, 1952. 

RoBerts, BERNECE D. The Use of the Great 
Books Course in the Medium-sized Library, 
1951. 

ROBINSON, GENEVA JOAN. Means of Control for 
Book Stock, with Particular Reference to the 
Central Circulation Department of the New 
York Public Library, 1952. 

Rocue, CurisTINE E. Provisions for the Aged in 
the Public Library, 1952. 

SAAL, JuNE E. Picture Books, 1952. 

Scnvuttz, Janice M. Index of American Sculp- 
ture in Six New York City Museums, 1952. 

SIEGEL, Ernest Irvinc. A Core Collection of Re- 
serve Books for College Libraries, 1951. 

SMITHERMAN, Marion Anita. Boys’ Choirs, 
1951. 

Srorck, Joun N. The Long Island University 
Traveling Exhibit, 1952. 

THompson, Miriam E. The Training Class of 
the Springfield, Massachusetts, Public Library, 
1952. 

WEINSTEIN, RoBert J. Index to the Medical Re- 
pository, 1797-1824, 1952. 

WituiaMs, Lucite A. The Selection, Training, 
and Duties of Library Pages, 1952. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


CARPENTER, Epwi1n HaGEr. Government Publi- 
cation in Late-Eighteenth-Century Mexico, 
1950. 
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GRADUATE THESES, 1951-52 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, DEPARTMENT 
OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, DENTON, TEXAS 


Estes, Mayme. Book-reviewing Adequacy of 
Certain Periodicals for the Selector of Chil- 
dren’s Books, 1951. 

HArTVIGSEN, AGNES. Versions of Cinderella: 
Modern versus Traditional, 1952. 


Heap, Dorotuy Womack. A Survey of Library 
Use of the Memorial Library for Negroes, Sher- 
man, Texas, 1952. 

LANDRAM, CHRISTINA OLIVER. A Study of the 
Changing Concept of American Librarians as 
Reflected in the Novels of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, 1951. 

LEDLow, ELatne Apams. Reading Interests in 
the Second and Third McGuffey Readers, 1951. 


Mason, Lena Grimmett. The Founding of the 
Beaumont, Texas, Public Library, 1870-1926, 
1951. 

McItvarn, Epiru HAL. Analysis of the Extent 
to Which Nonfiction Books on Sex for Youth 
Correlate with the Goals of Postwar Education, 
1951. 

PEARSALL, Mary E.tzaBetu. Effective School 
Library Service through Teacher-Administra- 
tien Co-operative Effort, 1951. 

SmirH, MARGARET. The Church Library, 
with Special Emphasis on Church Libraries in 
Texas, 1951. 

SPAULDING, Mary LoutsE McCrary. Elemen- 
tary- and Secondary-School Library Standards 
for the United States, 1951. 

SPENCER, MARIANNE JAMESON. An Analysis of 
Ten Illinois Historical Novels for Revelation of 
Illinois History, 1951. 

TackitT, Hope. Organization and Administra- 
tion of School Library Clubs, 1952. 

TRAVIS, MERLE Stmpson. The Adequacy of Vo- 
cational Material on Librarianship, 1951. 


TuRNER, PEARL. A Critical Analysis of Picture 
Books by American Author-Illustrators, 1951. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SCHOOL 
OF LIBRARIANSHIP, SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON 


SODERLAND, KENNETH WAYNE. A Basic Guide 
to Swedish Literature: A Selected List of Books 
and Periodicals, 1952. 

Witson, Ursvuta Witt. A Study of German and 
American Education for Librarianship, 1952. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ANDERSON, CLARA Ritcuey. An Evaluated and 
Annotated Bibliography of Books Available for 
the Study of Pennsyloania History in High 
Schools, 1951. 

BALLANTYNE, AGNES Louise. The Newburgh 
Collection of Sixteenth-, Seventeenth-, and 
Ejighteenth-Century Theological Books, with a 
Catalog and Description of Fifty of the 
Authors, 1951. 

CurIsTIAN, LUCILLE BAKER. Public Relations in 
a High-School Library, 1951. 

Cow tes, Lots Harr. The First Century of the 
Library of the New Britain Institute, 1951. 
GOopDALE, GRACE Pearce. History of the Portage 

County Library, Hiram, Ohio, 1951. 

HEER, CurisTINE. An Analysis of the Science 
and Travel Sections of the East High School Li- 
brary, Portsmouth, Ohio, 1951. 

MerroseE, Leo Harry. St. Elizabeth Parish Li- 
brary: A History and Survey, 1951. 

MELVILLE, Davip Poison. A Basic List of 
Canadian Literature for an American Public 
Library, 1951, 

Miter, Epira Gait. A Survey of Reading 
Studies for the Decade 1941-50, with Implica- 
tions for Librarians concerning the Reading 
Progress of High-School Students, 1951. 

Rea, HELEN EvizaBetu. The Reading Hahits 
and Interests of the Students of West View 
High School, North Hills Joint om, West 
View, Pennsylvania, 1951. 

THOMAS, Frances. The Extent to Which World 
War IT Entered the Field of Children’s Litera- 
ture during the Period 1939-50, 1951. 

WucutTer, EmeEN Mae. A Chart of Medical 
Publishers in the United States, 1951. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, LIBRARY SCHOOL 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


CLARKE, JACK ALDEN. A Survey of the Use of the 
General Library of the University of Wisconsin 
by Graduate Students in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences, 1952. 

CoLe, GENEVIEVE. A Contribution toward a 
Bibliography of Botanical Bibliographies, 
1952. 


PrerstorFFr, Lora Rose. The Role of the In- 
structional Materials Center in the Training of 
Teachers, 1952. 

PRzYBYLSKI, Epmunp S 
of Bibliographical and Book-Trade Terms in 
Polish, 1952. 


. A Concise Dictionary 


THE COVER DESIGN 


f gow THE German printers who carried into 
Italy the new art of typography there was 
one Christophe Valdarfer of Regensburg. He 
migrated to Venice in 1470, the same year in 
which Nicolas Jenson set up his print shop there. 
But Valdarfer did not have the capital to com- 
pete with the Frenchman or with the Germans 
who followed him to Venice. He printed there 
some twelve editions, chiefly of theology and 
law but including the first dated edition of Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron (1471). After a little more 
than a year Valdarfer stopped working as a mas- 
ter printer in Venice, and for nearly two years 
we hear nothing of him. 

On August 6, 1463, we find him in Milan, 


signing a contract with Phillipus de Lavagnia 
and Cola Montanus. They agreed to sup} ly 
Valdarfer with two presses for six months, while 
he, in turn, was to print such books as they 
should direct. For a brief subsequent period he 
published his own productions, but soon again 
a large part of his books were printed for De 
Lavagnia and for the publisher Petrus Antonius 
de Castelliono. In 1478 he stopped printing in 
Milan altogether and transferred himself to 
Basel, where he worked for Bernhard Richel. 

Valdarfer returned to Milan in time to com- 
plete a Missale Ambrosianum on March 15, 
1482. He apparently brought back with him a 
font of Richel’s type and acquired another font 
of it probably after the latter’s death, which oc- 
curred before August 6, 1482. 

After 1482 Valdarfer appears to have printed 
for himself. His business, however, seems to 
have been far from prosperous. On March 1, 
1488, he completed an edition of the Expositio 


orationis dominicae and other tracts of Thomas 
Aquinas. Composition and presswork on this 
book are greatly inferior to Valdarfer’s usual 
craftsmanship. After this, he printed no more. 

Of his production, which included a rather in- 
significant group of theological and legal treat- 
ises, a few philosophical and medical works, and 
some Italian humanistic writings, the most in- 
teresting item probably was his Italian edition 
of the Novellino of Masuccio (1483). 

His printing was very plain. Apparently he 
could not afford woodcut initials or ornaments. 
The more surprising it is, then, to find him ac- 
quiring a pair of printer’s marks when his finan- 
cial difficulties apparently were becoming most 


acute. One mark, indeed, he used but once. 

Though the marks are on two blocks, they 
were no doubt intended to be used together. 
They match in size, design, and color. 

The left-hand mark bears on the traditional 
shield the arms of Regensburg. Below are the 
initials of the Latin form Ratispona, “R.P.”’ 

The right-hand mark was probably the 
house-sign of the printer: a shield of the ornate 
“testa di cavalla” design, bearing a Maltese 
cross above an eight-pointed star, suspended be- 
tween the printer’s initials. 

The keys on the arms of Regensburg are 
symbolic of St. Peter, its patron saint. The 
eight-pointed star is a variant of the eight- 
spoked wheel, a symbol of the sun and later re- 
garded as a good-luck symbol. It is often super- 
imposed upon the cross instead of being, as in 
the mark reproduced here, placed under it. 


Epwin WILLOUGHBY 


FOLGER SHAKESPEARE 
LIBRARY 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


TsvEN-HsvIn TSIEN, born in China in 1909, 
received his A.B. degree from the University of 
Nanking in 1932 and his A.M. degree from the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago in March, 1952. 

Mr. Tsien was librarian of Ginling College at 
Nanking from 1931 to 1932 and assistant li- 
brarian of the National Chiao-t’ung University 
at Shanghai from 1932 to 1937. In 1938 he be- 
came chief of the Shanghai office of the National 
Library of Peiping. He served there until 1947, 
in charge of the rare-book collection and editing 
the Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography,a 
learned journal for Sinologists published in both 
English and Chinese editions by the National 
Library. He has held positions as professorial 
lecturer in Chinese literature in the Department 
of Oriental Languages and Literature and as li- 
brarian of the Far Eastern Library of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago since 1949. 

Mr. Tsien is the author of A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy for Public Libraries in China (Shanghai, 
1935) and of many articles in Chinese periodi- 
cals. In April, 1952,he presented a public lecture 
on “Chinese Books and Printing”’ for the Com- 
mittee on Far Eastern Civilizations of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Haynes McMULLEN, born in Tarkio, Mis- 
souri, in 1915, received his A.B. degree from 
Centre College of Kentucky (1935); B.S. in L.S. 
(1936) and M.S. (1940) degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and a Ph.D. degree from the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 
(1949). His first library position was at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he was an assistant in 
the Reference Department from 1936 to 1941. 
He was librarian of Western State College at 
Gunnison, Colorado, from 1941 to 1943 and held 
a similar position at Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, where he was librarian and head 
of the Department of Library Science from 1945 
to 1951. Last year he was appointed associate 
professor of library science at Indiana Univer- 
sity. Mr. McMulien has contributed to library 
and other magazines. 


Louis SHorES was born in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1904. He received his A.B. degree at 
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the University of Toledo (1926), and M.S. and 
B.S. in L.S. degrees at the College of the City 
of New York (1927) and at Columbia Univer- 
sity (1928), respectively. In 1930-31 he studied 
at the University of Chicago. He received his 
Ph.D. degree at George Peabody College in 
1934. Mr. Shores has held positions at the Tole- 
do Public Library (1918-22), the University of 
Toledo Library (1925-26), the New York Pub- 
lic Library (1926-28), Fisk University (1928- 
33), and George Peabody College (1933-42). 
Since 1946 he has been director of the Division 
of Library Science at Florida State University 
and editor of Collier’s Encyclopaedia. 

Mr. Shores is the author of Origins of the 
American College Library, 1638-1800 (1935); 
Bibliographies and Summaries in Education 
(1936); Basic Reference Books (1937; 2d ed., 
1939); and Highways in the Sky (1947). He has 
contributed articles to the Library Journal, Edu- 
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Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Education: 
Report of the Malmé Seminar. By Cyrit O. 
Hovwte. Paris: United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 1951. 
(Distributed by the Columbia University 
Press, New York, N.Y.) Pp. 179. $1.00. 


The subtitle of this volume provides its for- 
mal description; the main title suggests its true 
content: a consideration of the educational role 
of the public library. The two aspects are nicely 
interwoven; we are told how the Malmé Semi- 
nar was organized, the background of the par- 
ticipants, the problems and difficulties that were 
met. All this is interesting, but the main value 
lies in the formal] addresses, the working papers, 
and the documents that developed from group 
discussions. The “value,”’ of course, will vary 
with the experience and background of the 
reader, but, even though much of the material 
here presented is widely accepted and frequently 
obvious, there remains a solid substance which 
should provide rewarding reading. 

The seminar was divided into three groups of 
which the largest dealt with the general topic 
of library adult education, “its goals, its activi- 
ties, and the measurement of its results.”” Mr. 
Houle, in his thoughtful paper, sets the stage for 
the group’s deliberations. He distinguishes be- 
tween the concept of education as all-embracing 
experience, conscious and unconscious, and the 
concept as the more limited experience of con- 
scious action undertaken with a desire to learn. 
Inherent in the latter definition is the sense of 
purpose; it is this definition that is made central 
and sharpened to apply specifically to adult edu- 
cation. But even in terms of this narrower defi- 
nition two possible courses of action remain for 
the library: it may limit itself to the provision of 
the tools which make learning possible; or it 
may “take the lead in stimulating, and helping 
to shape, the desire to learn on the part of the 
people of its community.” The implications of 
these distinctions for library administration are 
then explored. 

In the light of such a presentation it is some- 
what disconcerting to find that the twelve rec- 
ommendations offered by the group bear little 


relation to it; they might as readily have 
emerged from a conventional library conference. 
UNESCO is asked to assemble information on 
exchange of personnel, to examine library legis- 
lation, to survey financial resources, to publish 
a directory of libraries, etc. Although UNESCO 
is also asked to “sponsor a pilot project of ad- 
vanced adult education programs in a United 
Kingdom or Scandinavian public library,”’ there 
is nothing to indicate what such advanced pro- 
grams should consist of. The group appears to 
have been content to equate the library with 
adult education and to point its recommenda- 
tions to matters of library administration. How- 
ever, as anyone who has ever participated in 
such conferences knows, formal recommenda- 
tions can reflect in only a small measure the 
clash of ideas, the sometimes brilliant insights, 
that emerge in the give-and-take of discussion; 
and with Mr. Houle’s paper as a point of de- 
parture one may readily imagine that the con- 
versations went far beyond the matters sum- 
marized in the group’s dozen recommendations. 
The working papers available to this group— 
“Planning and Organizing the Library Adult 
Education Program,” by Mrs. Marion S. 
Hawes; “The Publicizing of the Library Pro- 
gram and the Stimulation of Reading Inter- 
ests,’ by Marie D. Loizeaux; and Mr. Houle’s 
own “Evaluating the Library’s Programme’’— 
are full of practical suggestions from which any 
library might profit. 

A second group, led by Lachlan F. MacRae, 
librarian of Fort William, Ontario, evaluated 
audio-visual methods and techniques. To many 
members of this group the idea of the provision 
of film, radio, and television as a potential li- 
brary responsibility was at least novel; hence 
the discussions appear to have concentrated 
largely on the justification of such programs 
rather than upon standards for them—not so 
much on which films, etc., should be made avail- 
able but on whether they should be purchased at 
all. For this reason this section of the report is 
likely to offer less of value to mature library sys- 
tems. The recommendations of the group seem 
rather more earnest than realistic. Inevitably 
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the working papers, concerned with classifica- 
tion of films, radio and television, discussion 
groups, exhibits, and phonograph records, vary 
in interest and importance; for the most part 
they deal with matters which form no part of the 
type of librarianship with which most of the 
participants were acquainted. 

The third group’s deliberations centered on 
library service in underdeveloped regions. Un- 
der the leadership of Miss Yvonne Oddon, li- 
brarian of the Musée de l’Homme in Paris, the 
group faced the problem of “how to incorporate 
library services in a general scheme of mass edu- 
cation in the underdeveloped regions of the 
world”—obviously a large order. The report of 
this group took the form of a comprehensive 
outline which might well serve as a preliminary 
to a manual on library establishment. It is full 
of sensible suggestions, even though many of 
them would seem to apply more directly to 
areas of somewhat higher development than 
those to which they are directed. The single 
working paper for this group, on specialized 
services in underdeveloped regions, prepared by 
Bodil Normann, chief librarian of the Biblio- 
graphic Office of Public Libraries in Copen- 
hagen, describes the work of that agency. 

A final chapter by Mr. Houle, an evaluation 
of the seminar as a whole, includes suggestions 
for future seminars. Certainly with this report 
before us we must agree that the UNESCO 
seminar succeeded in opening vistas, in provid- 
ing much practical assistance, and in making a 
real contribution to the international trade of 
ideas in librarianship. The book is worth reading 
not only as a report of how this was accom- 
plished but as a guide to improved practice for 
libraries everywhere. 

Leon CARNOVSKY 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


American Library Resources: A Bibliographical 
Guide. By Ropert B. Downs. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1951. Pp. 
428. $7.50. (Lithoprinted.) 


The proliferation, during the last three dec- 
ades, of check lists, union lists, and descriptions 
of special collections has substantially increased 
our knowledge of existing research resources and 
made it easier for scholars and librarians to lo- 
cate collections in libraries, large and small. 
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Some of these, like the Union List of Serials, are 
widely known and used. Others are buried in 
journals of limited circulation or issued in small 
editions by obscure presses and are consequent- 
ly known to only a few. The task that Mr. 
Downs has performed is that of bringing both 
kinds to our attention in a well-arranged, easy- 
to-use bibliography. 

Mr. Downs, who is director of the University 
of Illinois Library and the new president of the 
ALA, has for some time been serving the library 
world by publishing in various compilations in- 
formation about special collections and signifi- 
cant additions to American library resources. 
This latest work is certainly his most significant 
contribution to the field and will be welcomed 
and used by research workers and librarians 
everywhere. It includes 5,578 separate titles: 
“Handbooks, check lists, bibliographies, calen- 
dars, surveys, union lists, union catalogs, and 
similar guides to American library resources.” 
They are classified by the Dewey Classification, 
and each is provided with a helpful annotation, 
usually giving location information. A 54-page 
author-and-subject index provides an important 
key. 

Under “General Surveys of Libraries’ 48 
items are listed, ranging in importance from the 

‘orld Almanac’s descriptions of university-li- 
brary collections to SLA’s four-volume Special 
Library Resources. Fiity surveys of individual li- 
braries and 104 general-library catalogs are in- 
cluded. A conception of the depth of Mr. 
Downs’s compilation can be surmised from the 
fact that under “Anthropology”’ 8 items de- 
scribe collections in the field, all but one in in- 
dividual libraries. There are 92 items in the field 
of medicine, 37 in aeronautics, and 8 which de- 
scribe William Wordsworth collections. 

For many years information about special 
collections has appeared in such library bulle- 
tins as those of the New York Public Library, 
Harvard Library, Yale University Library, and 
the Huntington Library, but, due to their gen- 
eral nature, such guides have not been well 
known to subject specialists or sufliciently ex- 
ploited by them. Now, however, American Li- 
brary Resources has provided the subject index 
to this otherwise buried bibliographic informa- 
tion. This service alone would make the book an 
invaluable addition to the reference librarian’s 
key tools. 

In his introduction, Mr. Downs points out a 


“weakness inherent in any guide to library re- 
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sources that is restricted to published informa- 
tion: some libraries publish descriptions of their 
holdings frequently, while others have never 
been well covered, bibliographically speaking, 
and a guide like the present one must perforce 
emphasize resources that are known through 
publications and ignore others perhaps just as 
important but of which we do not have pub- 
lished accounts. In his well-written introduc- 
tion, Mr. Downs offers explanations for the in- 
equality of this kind of publishing activity on 
the part of institutions of different-types. It is 
hoped those libraries which in the past have con- 
centrated on collecting will be inspired to think 
also of publicizing the results. 

Those who know Mr. Downs'’s earlier books, 
Resources of Southern Libraries (1938) and Re- 
sources of New York City Libraries (1949), 
might, upon seeing his new and similar title, 
conclude that it, too, is a descriptive survey and 
not a bibliography of surveys. One reviewer has 
actually been misled by the similarity in title 
into thinking that the new book does for the 
United States as a whole what the earlier titles 
did for limited areas. It would seem that the 
ambiguity might easily have been remedied by 
entitling the new compilation ‘A Bibliographi- 
cal Guide to Surveys of American Library Re- 
sources.” 

Yet one can hardly quibble about a mislead- 
ing title, since, in the final analysis, Mr. 
Downs’s excellent compilation will for some 
time to come serve its important purpose—that 
of leading the researcher and his librarian to the 
special and strong-collections in his field of in- 
terest. As the American library world becomes 
drawn more closely together through union 
catalogs, interlibrary centers, and other forms of 
interinstitutional co-operation, every facility 
that contributes to our knowledge of one an- 
other’s resources becomes increasingly impor- 
tant. In this sense Mr. Downs’s new book is a 
significant addition to our national library 
structure. 

Ratpu T. EsTERQUEST 


Midwest Inter-Library Center 
Chicago 


The Fundamentals of Library Classification. By 


BERNARD I. Parmer and A. J. WELLS. 
(“Practical Library Handbooks,’”’ No. 12.) 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1951. 
Pp. 114. 8s. 6d. 


THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


The publication of this somewhat theoretical 
treatise, a “‘popularization”’ as the authors have 
themselves characterized it, in a series of practi- 
ca] library handbooks evinces the importance 
which the British librarians of today attach to 
the problems of bibliographic classification and 
the extent to which their professional thinking 
about matters of bibliographic organization has 
advanced beyond that of their American cous- 
ins. Doubtless because of the influence of such 
teachers as Berwick Sayers and the impact of 
such publications as the Journal of Documenta- 
tion, with its enlightened and progressive corps _ 
of editors, British librarianship is beginning to 
assume a position of world leadership in the or- 
ganizing of total informational resources. 

Whereas the great majority of American li- 
brarians have been content with the assumption 
that “‘classification is doing its job so long as it 
provides a book with a number to index”’ (p. 
108), their British colleagues, by contrast, are 
more acutely aware of the importance of the 
problem of the organization of knowledge to the 
task of effectively mobilizing the power latent in 
the mounting cumulation of our graphic records. 
This difference in library philosophy between 
the two nations helps to explain the greater at- 
tention, not to say enthusiasm, that the British 
have accorded the writings on classification of 
S. R. Ranganathan and Henry E. Bliss. There 
is in England at the present time a group of li- 
brarians who are ardent disciples of the Ranga- 
nathanian philosophy of classification; Bernard 
Palmer, the education officer of the Library As- 
sociation, and Arthur Wells, editor of the Brit- 
ish National Bibliography, are its acknowledged 
spokesmen. One is not surprised, therefore, to 
discover that this new monograph on The Fun- 
damentals of Library Classification is an attempt, 
and a very successful one, to reinterpret its sub- 
ject largely in Ranganathanian terms. The im- 
portance of this treatment is, then, far greater 
than that of a mere manual “of up-to-date ma- 
terial for the use of candidates preparing for 
Library Association examinations”’ (p. 9). 

The treatise, after a preliminary disposition 
of certain basic definitions and a generally tradi- 
tional treatment of the importance of classifica- 
tion to library practices, attacks the problem of 
discovering the most helpful order. The authors 
begin with a general acceptance of Bliss’s prin- 
ciple that the order of bibliographic classifica- 
tion should be rooted in the scientific and edu- 
cational consensus, but soon discover that biblio- 
graphic units are not always so constituted that 
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they can conveniently be made to fit discretely 
into such a theoretical framework. Escape from 
this predicament, therefore, is sought and found 
—particularly in the lower levels of the hierar- 
chical schematism—in the Ranganathanian doc- 
trine of facet analysis. This does not deny the 
validity of Bliss’s principle of dependence upon 
the scientific consensus, but it does open the 
way for a re-examination of the process of divi- 
sion which occupies three of the more important 
chapters of the work. Admittedly they are al- 
most pure Ranganathan, but they are, at the 
same time, a lucid explanation of certain of the 
Indian master’s basic principles in terms that, 
in general, may be more intelligible to the 
Western mind. 

The chapters which deal with notation are, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, very significant, al- 
though they do not coincide with his own par- 
ticular biases. These two chapters (vi and vii) 
are of special] interest because of their argument 
for imposing upon the mixed notation of Bliss 
the concept of facet analysis of Ranganathan, 
a feat that is accomplished by the use of the 
decimal] principle with the colon as a separating 
device to keep the symbols relating to one char- 
acteristic of a subject apart from those relating 
to another. Ingenious as this reconciliation of 
Bliss and Ranganathan is, it seems to this re- 
viewer to overlook the fundamental point that 
the decimal principle applied to notation of 
necessity shackles the system to a hierarchical 
order, a fault which even the skilful use of the 
colon does not eradicate any more than did the 
signs of association employed in the Universal 
Decimal Classification. 

The remainder of the monograph is largely 
confined to the demonstration of a method for 
classifying books according to the Decimal Clas- 
sification but interprets Dewey’s scheme in 
Ranganathanian terms. This is not the tour de 
force that one might at first assume it to be; but, 
because it approaches classification from the 
point of view of the strong Dewey tradition, it 
does assist the uninitiated to a better under- 
standing of the less familiar principles of 
Ranganathan’s philosophic orientation. The 
eleventh chapter deals with the principles that 
relate subject indexing to classification, with 
particular reference to “chain procedure,” which, 
so far as this reviewer can tell, is similar to 
Dewey’s “relative” principle in indexing. 

The work concludes with an urgent plea for 
a new classification scheme that may be either 
entirely new or a remodeling or development of 
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one now in existence. The authors further urge 
greater attention to the colon classification and 
an intensification of research upon it that would 
increase its utility to the Western world. To 
this latter end they propose a list of some dozen 
topics for specific investigation, though they 
fail to elaborate upon them or to suggest any 
techniques that might be effectively employed 
to reveal adequate answers to the questions they 
have raised. In this uncertainty as to the best 
methods to be followed they are certainly not 
alone. 

The Fundamentals of Library Classification is 
an important book not only because it is a pene- 
trating treatment of certain of the important 
problems of library classification but also be- 
cause it draws attention, in clear and simple lan- 
guage, to Ranganathan’s great contributions to 
the philosophy of bibliographic organization. 
The value of the work is materially increased be- 
cause of the effort the authors have made to 
avoid an esoteric terminology (no simple task 
indeed) and to approach the subject in the more 
familiar pattern of the Dewey schematism. 

But in one sense this little book faces a pre- 
carious mission. That it will achieve its purpose 
in directing the attention of librarians, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, toward an increased aware- 
ness of the importance of classification to biblio- 
graphic organization and to the magnitude of 
Ranganathan’s contribution must be the devout 
wish of everyone who is convinced that the or- 
ganization of knowledge lies at the very founda- 
tion of librarianship. Yet one could not wish it 
such great success that it would promote a cult 
devoted to the colon scheme, as, two generations 
earlier, Melvil Dewey gathered about him a 
band of ardent disciples who saw in the Decimal 
Classification every attribute of perfection. 
Ranganathan, by the very brilliance of his men- 
tal powers and the warmth of his personality, 
might easily become the unwitting leader of just 
such a crusade. That both Palmer and Wells are 
ardent believers in Ranganathan, not to say his 
disciples, this reviewer knows full well from long 
arguments over the luncheon table or before a 
hospitable fireplace on a chill London November 
afternoon. 

Perhaps here is implicit the very reason for 
our inability to solve the problems of library 
classification. Perhaps in our very enthusiasm 
we become enamored of our own point of view, 
and in our desperate desire to be rational we be- 
come “touched” with irrationality. Perhaps 
here is a kind of hedonic paradox, that in the 
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effort to achieve perspective we lose perspec- 
tive. Perhaps this is the dilemma that every 
philosopher must face. But, whatever the rea- 
son, certainly it is still true that after decades of 
searching for the answer to the riddle of classifi- 
cation we still must ask each other, as did the 
inquiring Faust, “‘Wohin der Weg?”’ only to re- 
ceive Mephistopheles’ enigmatic reply, “Kein 
Weg,—Ins unbetretene.”’ 

J. H. SHERA 
Graduate Library School 

University of Chicago 


Content Analysis in Communication Research. 
By BERNARD BERELSON. Glencoe, II].: Free 
Press, 1952. Pp. 220. $3.50. 


Students and teachers in the field of commu- 
nication research have been waiting for a book 
like this for some time. No single text on the 
technique of content analysis has been available 
to them except a mimeographed preliminary 
study made by Bernard Berelson and Paul 
Lazarsfeld in 1948. Now Dr. Berelson has re- 
vised, expanded, and brought up to date this 
earlier version to form one volume in the ‘“‘Foun- 
dations of Communication Research” series be- 
ing issued by the Free Press. It is a much-needed 
and welcome addition to the scanty research 
literature in the field. 

Content Analysis in Communication Research 
is more than just a textbook on technique. In- 
deed, the greater part of the book is devoted to 
a survey of the extant studies which employ 
content analysis, and the first half of the book 
constitutes, in effect, a comprehensive annotat- 
ed bibliography of this kind of research. As Dr. 
Berelson discusses the several problems to which 
content analysis may be applied, he illustrates 
each type with examples from the litgrature and 
critically reviews the individual studies. The 
bibliography, especially the evaluative com- 
ments on the works cited, can, in itself, be of in- 
estimable help to students of research method 
generally as well as to those specifically inter- 
ested in the analysis of communication content. 

The second half of the book is an introduc- 
tion to the technique of content analysis and the 
only extensive discussion of procedural questions 
now available in book form. Dr. Berelson wisely 
continues his citation of the literature through- 
out this section as well, illustrating his discus- 
sion of each of the several problems with specific 
studies in which the problem has been tackled. 
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Especially useful is his account of the formula- 
tion of a study on which he himself worked, 
which takes the reader through the formulation 
process in detail. The reader has the advantage 
of having the process explained by one who 
knows from experience the distance between ab- 
stract theorizing and the hard business of put- 
ting theory into practice. 

Content Analysis in Communication Research 
is not a prescription book but a survey of extant 
knowledge. As a case in point, when Dr. Berel- 
son deals with the problem of sampling, he does 
not pretend to supply a universal formula for 
would-be researchers. Rather he indicates the 
kinds of samples that have been drawn in the 
past, discusses the several facets of the sampling 
problem which the researcher faces, and points 
out the advantages and disadvantages of differ- 
ent methods for different kinds of studies. The 
student stil] must decide what method is best 
suited to his own study in terms of the specific 
problem he is investigating; but he has before 
him a summary of research experience and some 
suggestive questions with which to test the 
validity of the several methods for the problem 
at hand. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book is the one in which the author attempts to 
resolve the “quantitative’’ versus ‘“‘qualitative”’ 
quarrel. It seems to this reviewer that his recom- 
mended integration of the two schools is logica]- 
ly and forcibly presented and that the eventual 
synthesis of the best of both cannot but enrich 
the studies of the future. 

The book is not an easy one to read. It con- 
tains a wealth of information in a smal] compass 
and presents its facts in a concentrated style 
which requires careful attention. Newcomers to 
the technique may find it difficult to grasp im- 
mediately the distinction between categories 
and indicators and may be confused by the cita- 
tion of a single study in several different places 
to illustrate different uses of content analysis. 
But Dr. Berelson has included all the necessary 
landmarks and warnings, and rereading will 
clarify much that is difficult to the reader who 
skips footnotes and ignores tabular matter. On 
the whole, the explanatory matter does not re- 
quire for its understanding a previous know]- 
edge of the field. While the book is filled with the 
special jargon of social science research, it is to 
Dr. Berelson’s credit that most of this jargonis- 
tic language occurs in the direct quotations to 
which he refers, and not in his own commentary. 

It is to Dr. Berelson’s credit also that, al- 
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though he is himself a successful practitioner of 
content analysis, he does not present the tech- 
nique as the universal panacea for all research 
problems. He is very careful to qualify his 
claims for its usefulness and to place definite 
limits upon what it can accomplish. There are 
many studies which cannot appropriately em- 
ploy content analysis; there are many others 
which use it but need not. Dr. Berelson frankly 
recognizes both. 

But content analysis can serve the researcher 
in communication materials in many ways, and 
a knowledge of its uses should be especially im- 
portant to librarians and students of librarian- 
ship. For library schools, with their growing em- 
phasis upon research and their assumption of the 
responsibility for teaching research method, the 
volume is required reading. 


LesTtER ASHEIM 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


“A Planning Guide for the High School Library 
Program.” By Frances HENNE, RUTH ER- 
STED, and ALICE Lourer. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1951. Pp. xiii+140. 
$2.00. (Lithoprinted.) 


School librarians for some time have needed 
a guide not only for evaluating their present li- 
brary programs but also for planning better li- 
brary programs based upon a sound evaluation. 
“A Planning Guide for the High School Library 
Program” presents the librarian with such a 
tool. By the very organization of this guide at- 
tention is called, first of all, to the part the ob- 
jectives of the schoo] and the nature of the com- 
munity play in any effective evaluation of a 
school library. Thus the librarian does not be- 
gin the evaluation or the planning in a vacuum 
but with an appreciation of the library as a part 
of the whole. The “Guide” includes both services 
and facilities, but would seem to place the em- 
phasis on activities and services by studying 
these first and then considering the resources and 
facilities, such as materials, a budget, quarters 
and equipment, etc. 

This planning guide has been prepared by li- 
brarians rich in school-library experience and 
understanding. The questions asked and state- 
ments made ih pointing up library services indi- 
cate an appreciation and knowledge of services 
needed by pupils and teachers in the modern 
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school. Moreover, they indicate an appreciation 
of the problems involved in providing these 
services most effectively. 

The “Guide” was designed not only to help the 
librarian determine the strong points and weak- 
nesses of the program in his school but to sug- 
gest ways in which the program might be im- 
proved and the steps needed to bring about this 
improvement. Following the questions or state- 
ments concerning a practice, service, or facility, 
the “Guide” provides some definition of what is 
considered a good practice, service, or facility. 
These definitions seem valid and in keeping with 
present thought concerning school-library pro- 
grams, though there may be some differences of 
opinion on minor points. These definitions add 
to the value of the “Guide,” as they are a help in 
interpreting the findings of the survey and in 
using these in the establishment of an improved 
program. The librarian is made aware of serv- 
ices not rendered as well as of the strong and 
weak points of services rendered. 

The inclusion of regional standards adds wo 
the usefulness of the “Guide” in making a survey. 
However, it is unfortunate that the information 
on the standards of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools is already out 
of date. It is true that new standards for the 
Southern Association were adopted only in De- 
cember, 1951. However, these new standards 
had been presented the previous year to the As- 
sociation and there was every indication that 
changes would be made in 1951. It is also sug- 
gested that each school check certain items 
against its own state standards. 

The nearest approach to this particular guide 
is Section F, “Library Services,” of the “Evalu- 
ative Criteria” of the Co-operative Study of Sec- 
ondary Schools, which was published first in 
1938 and has been revised as recently as 1950. 
Although Section F of the “Evaluative Criteria” 
has been used for evaluating school libraries 
throughout the country, and although it marked 
a big step forward in evaluating school libraries 
in terms of the school and the school’s objec- 
tives, it is neither so comprehensive nor so use- 
ful to the librarian in pJanning or in improving a 
program as this guide prepared by Misses 
Henne, Ersted, and Lohrer. 

Summary tables have been provided for re- 
cording ratings on items checked in each chap- 
ter. These tables present “‘a profile of the evalu- 
ation of the school library program” for refer- 
ence use in constructing the planning program. 
Space is provided for a proposed five-year plan. 
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These, and the interpretation of services and 
facilities with the indication of types of evidence 
needed to get a picture of library services, 
should make this guide useful in evaluating the 
schoo] library in a total-school survey, in evalu- 
ating the library as a unit, or in evaluating only 
certain specific services. It would seem to be 
helpful, as the authors hoped, to the high-school 
librarian appraising his own school, to surveyors 
other than librarians appraising the high-school 
library, to students in college and university 
courses dealing with the school library, and to 
school library supervisors. 


Nancy JANE Day 


South Carolina Department of Education 
Columbia 


Union List of Microfilms. Issued by the PxtLa- 
DELPHIA BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER and 
Union Lrprary CaTaLocuE. Rev. ed., en- 
larged and cumulated. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
J. W. Edwards, 1951. Pp. xiv+1,961 num- 
bered col. $17.50. (Lithoprinted.) 


The first edition of the Union List of Micro- 
films, issued ten years ago, recorded 5,221 items. 
Between 1943 and 1947 five supplements added 
another 13,180 entries. Since the tail was obvi- 
ously beginning to wag the dog, a cumulated 
edition became a necessity. [he second edition 
provides that cumulation. It reassembles the 
earlier material in one alphabet and includes a 
substantial number of new titles in its 25,000 
entries. The second edition, too, will be kept up 
to date by supplements based on holdings re- 
ported to the Philadelphia Bibliographical Cen- 
ter since July, 1949. 

For the revised edition al] entries have been 
carefully rechecked. Changes frequently consist 
of mere descriptive or typographical details. In 
many instances, however, the heading has been 
changed; in these cases there is usually a refer- 
ence to the heading used in the first edition. 
Some entries have been reduced to references to 
other lists of microfilms, such as the Association 
of Research Libraries’ Newspapers on Microfilm. 
The University Microfilms’ “Short-Title Cata- 
logue”’ series is listed as such but not analyzed. 
Many manuscripts are analyzed, while others 
are covered by group entries. The two- to three- 
thousand books and manuscripts relating to, or 
printed in, Spanish America before 1880 and 
selected from the Medina bibliographies have 
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been recorded separately in so far as Library of 
Congress cards were available for them. 

Prefixed to each item are the letter symbols 
which represent the main classes in the Library 
of Congress classification system: a somewhat 
bold undertaking, because most of the classifica- 
tion was done from card records, not from the 
items themselves. These classification symbols 
are an indication of the relative usefulness of the 
Union List of Microfilms for various fields of 
knowledge. They disclose that the list is heavily 
weighted in favor of musical scores (M), news- 
papers (AN), English literature (PR), and 
American history (E-F). Next in terms of quan- 
tity come denominational literature (BX), Ro- 
mance literature (PQ), mathematics (QA), and 
government documents (J). Other widely repre- 
sented topics are British and German history 
(DA, DD), technology (T), the classics (PA), 
general periodicals (AP), medicine (R), and the 
Bible (BS). 

It should be noted also that the list is proba- 
bly of great value to the bibliographer and the 
historian, since so many entries are for manu- 
scripts and early-printed books and pamphlets. 
At the other end of the scale, doctoral disserta- 
tions, which are being issued increasingly in 
microfilm form, are responsible for many of the 
contemporary items. 

Much careful planning and editing have 
combined to make the present edition far more 
satisfactory in every respect than its predeces- 
sor. It has gained wide recognition as a reference 
tool and as an accessory to interlibrary-loan 
service. And yet it cannot be said that the 
Union List of Microfilms has come of age. It is 
still suffering from growing pains. Like any 
other healthy adolescent, its future depends, to 
a large extent, on the guidance it gets. 

Is an alphabetical order, universal in scope, 
the most effective form to maintain? Would 
there be more value in a series of subject bibli- 
ographies? Should the list duplicate to any ex- 
tent the contribution of other microfilm indexes, 
such as Newspapers on Microfilm (especially in 
view of the concern bibliographers are showing 
over duplication of effort in the abstracting, 
bibliographical, and indexing fields)? And how 
can greater coverage be obtained, considering 
that manifestly only a fraction of the microfilm 
resources of the country have been reported and 
recorded? (There are, for example, compara- 
tively few Russian works in the list; yet numer- 
ous Russian publications have been microfilmed, 
publications that are much needed for research 
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work in view of the paucity of Soviet books and 
journals in this country.) 

These are some of the questions that should 
receive early and adequate consideration if the 
further development of the Union List of Micro- 
films is to be wisely charted. The work is impor- 
tant enough to warrant such attention. 

The format is a noteworthy improvement over 
that of the first edition and its supplements, 
although it, too, has been reproduced from type- 
written copy. 

ANDREW D. OsBORN 


Harvard University Library 


The Cataloguing, Arrangement and Filing of 
Special Material in Special Libraries. By 
Ropert L. London: Aslib (4 
Palace Gate), 1950. Pp. 76. os. 6d. 


This little volume is the second in a series of 
manuals being issued by Aslib, the British equiv- 
alent of our Special Libraries Association. It is 
based on lectures delivered by the author at 
the School of Librarianship, University Col- 
lege, during 1949. It is designed for the use of 
the busy special librarian, with a small staff, 
faced with the care of specialized nonbook ma- 
terials and with the need for applying short- 
cuts in handling them. 

Accordingly, Mr. Collison devotes his man- 
ual to the care of such specialized materials as 
pictures, lantern slides, clippings, films, micro- 
films, gramophone records, trade catalogs, 
and maps. For each type of material he recom- 
mends the necessary cataloging procedures. 

Mr. Collison has a firm grasp on the prob- 
lems facing special librarians. He is careful, at 
the very outset, to point out that the estab- 
lishment of any cataloging system must be 
based on a thorough knowledge of the require- 
ments of the organizations served by the library 
and that an emphasis upon subject entries is of 
primary importance in cataloging materials for 
special-library users. 

The author has enlivened his pages with 
good illustrations, both of equipment and of 
card entries, for the various mediums dealt 
with. He has a sound knowledge of other back- 
ground materials on this subject, both British 
and American, as evidenced by the well-selected 
bibliographies presented in each chapter. He has 
capped the work with a competent index. 

The volume should be useful to special 
librarians and to teachers of special-library 
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subjects as a one-two-three manual for estabe 
lishing routines for dealing with the specialized 
materials. 


Lucie L. Keck 


Joint Reference Library 
Public Administration Clearing House 
Chicago, Illinois 


Library Binding Manual. Prepared by Lovts N. 
Ferret and Eart W. under the 
direction of the Jornt COMMITTEE OF THE 
A.L.A. AND L.B.I. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association. Pp. 74. $1.50. 


This new and authoritative version of the 
gospels of library binding packs its factual con- 
tent into seventy-four pages, rather a triumph 
in simplification of statement. Its presentation 
is orderly and readable—the one negative factor 
is a paucity of illustrations. Shades of the 
budget! 

‘Planned to serve library schools as a text or 
reference work, this book will also help in the 
orientation of learners and apprentices in li- 
brary binderies. Librarians who systematically 
assign educational “home work’”’ for their trus- 
tees will likewise use it to advantage. 

It is based on the procedures embodied in the 
Minimum Specifications for Class “A” Library 
Binding and is thus wholly familiar to American 
libraries and to the specialized industry which 
serves them. The chapter titles summarize its 
content: “Why Bind?”’—‘“What To Bind’’— 
“To Bind, To Mend, or To Repair” —‘‘Selecting 
a Bindery”—‘Preparing Material for the Bind- 
ery’ —“The Library Bindery”—“Cost of Bind- 
ing’”’—“‘Inspection of the Binder’s Work.” 

Appended to the text are six fundamental 
documents bearing on the techniques and busi- 
ness standards of library binding. They are 
headed: “Minimum Specifications for Class ‘A’ 
Library Binding,” “Standards for Reinforced 
(Pre-Library-Bound) New Books,” ‘Guide of 
Fair Value;” “The Library Binding Industry’s 
Pledge of Fair Dealing,’ “Fair Competition 
under the Pledge of Fair Dealing,’ and ‘““Exam- 
ining a Library Binding: A Detailed Method.” 

Back in 1935 two members of the Joint Com- 
mittee, Louis N. Feipel and Joseph Ruzicka, 
wrote the first manuscript from which this man- 
ual has developed. Repeated revisions resulted 
from criticisms and suggestions by librarians 
and binders; special credit is due to the late Pel- 
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ham Barr, who did so much to build up the Li- 
brary Binding Institute and its cordial relation- 
ships with libraries. The final revision of the 
manuscript was made with the aid of Dr. Milton 
J. Ferguson and of the chairman of the Joint 
Committee, Mr. Humphrey G. Bousfield. Mr. 
Earl W. Browning, now the executive director 
of the LBI, has collaborated with Mr. Feipel on 
the fina] preparation of the publication. 

Recalling the methods of presentation used 
by Mr. John Archer in his ‘one-man college edu- 
cation” in library binding, which he gave for 
many years to the staff of the New York Public 
Library, this reviewer regrets that Mr. Archer’s 
series of illustrations was not adopted here. The 
four photographs reproduced in this manual are 
graphic, though maximum use of the page size 
would have helped their “readability.”” But Mr. 
Archer’s simple diagrams of sewing, reinforcing, 
lining, and hinging, for example, provided more 
readily understood demonstrations of the prin- 
ciples involved than do either photography or 
partially bound books. More pictures and dia- 
grams, please, in the future editions which are 
certain to be demanded. 

Possibly, a manual is not the place for consid- 
eration of the aesthetics of library binding. But 
some binders have made divers efforts to add 
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color and interest to a product which has too 
often been decidedly drab. Within the narrow 
limits imposed by costs it should still be prac- 
ticable to relieve some of the regimented appear- 
ance of shelves full of rebound volumes. Practi- 
cal suggestions to that end might have been in- 
cluded. 

Standards of lettering are constructively de- 
fined and diagrammed in one comprehensive 
photograph. Among the type designs usually 
available for this purpose, some few have style, 
but most are dull work horses of typography. A 
few specimen lines of these types for lettering, 
with recommendations, would have been (1) 
helpful to librarians and (2) probably painful to 
those binders who happen to own the types 
placed in the undesirable category. Perhaps this 
subject was “jointly” omitted for reasons of 
tact. 

Here, too, is the proper place for a jointly af- 
firmed ruling on the perennial question among 
book designers: whether to letter down the back 
or up the back of narrow spines which must be 
lettered vertically. The one narrow book spine 
shown in the lettering photograph conforms 
with the down-the-back philosophy now favored 
by American designers. 

Harry L. Gace 


Gloucester, Massachusetts 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the “Library Quarterly”: 


An error in the article on “Cuban Libraries” 
by Miss Josefina Mayol and Mr. Jerrold Orne, 
Library Quarterly, XXII, No. 2 (April, 1952), 
111, has been brought to my attention. In the 
description of the library of the Facultad de 
Medicina, University of Havana, it is stated 
that the tour of Miss Lydia Pazos to American 
medical libraries was made under the auspices 
of the Special Libraries Association. 


This tour was made under the auspices of the 
Medical Library Association, which is adminis- 
tering a special grant given our Committee by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

I would appreciate your making this correc- 
tion for us. 


(Mrs.) EILeen R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 
Committee on International Cooperation 
Medical Library Association 
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